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A SUSPECTED LODGER. 


By J. W. SHerer, C.S.I. 


USAN FORD was away from home, nursing an old friend. 

After a week’s absence she was expected back. Her house 

was close to a railway station, in a northern suburb of London ; and 

as the train drew up, she saw her daughter Rose on the platform 
waiting. 

“O mother,” cried the girl, with a brightening smile, “ good luck 
since you have been away; the two spare rooms let to such a nice 
elderly man. You won’t mind him being blind, will you? He 
appears to have money.” 

Mrs. Ford had hardly any voice. A thin whisper, slightly ven- 
triloquial in its nature, and seeming to come from a short distance, 
was her only medium of vocally conveying her thoughts. 

“ You always do so well, Rose,” faintly piped the mother, and 
the two embraced warmly. 

Just then a ticket collector, with a red, plain, pleasant face, came 
up, who was clearly a stickler for official etiquette ; for though his 
eyes showed he was delighted to see Mrs. Ford—she was his wife— 
he would not kiss her on the platform, or indeed say much to her 
except, “ Well, you’re back home, mother ! ” 

The Fords’ house was the first one of a row running close out- 
side the station yard, and being at the corner was larger than the 
others. It was only separated from the line by the sloping bank and 
the railings, but the station master, being a bit of a gardener, had 
planted shrubs and flowers around. The situation could not but be 
egregiously noisy, but the Ford family preferred the epithet—social. 
Rose, on a recent visit to Ramsgate, had slept one night near the 
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shore, and reported that the sea made a delightful noise as she 
listened in bed, and it reminded her of the goods trains. The idea 
of letting a small downstairs room with a bed-chamber over it had 
originated with Ford, who was a prudent man, and thought, if the 
daughter married, she would want a little ready money which the 
rent might supply. And during Susan Ford’s absence, Rose had 
got hold of a tenant in the shape of a Scotchman who was called 
Archibald Macbeath, and was, though blind, very tidy, and so 
intelligent that he required very little assistance in carrying on daily 
life like other people. 

Ford was a very kind husband, and his goodness was the more 
appreciated by Susan, in that she had been very unhappy before her 
marriage to him, which was indeed a second marriage. Her first 
husband, though speaking with a slight Caledonian accent, was named 
Charlie Monk, which did not sound particularly Northern. He was 
a baker’s man, and had made Susan’s acquaintance when she was in 
service in the outskirts of London ; and after a short courtship and a 
few Sunday walks, she married him, without really knowing anything 
about him, except that he was young and good-looking, and did not 
exhibit any particular failings—though he required to be treated 
rather often at public-houses, and was not modest about borrowing 
money from her. Susan soon found she had made a fatal mistake 
Monk was dissipated and dishonest, and had companions who were 
obviously disreputable ; and he had not been married a year before 
he was found to have embezzled a sum of money from his baker, and 
was summarily dismissed, and admonished to consider himself lucky 
he was not prosecuted. And then came gradually on a terrible 
period of decline ; first, odd jobs in his own calling, during which 
renewed dishonesty appeared, and then, altogether precarious 
employment. The home shifted from two tidy rooms to one 
miserable garret, to be reached down a dark and fetid court. Actual 
want was relieved at intervals by more money than Monk could 
have honestly earned, and by articles which Susan dreaded to have 
in the house, but which were pawned or sold by Monk, when at 
night he had dragged them from some hole where they had been 
concealed. The poor wretch drank desperately when he had funds 
and when drunk wasa mere brute. The newspapers afford such 
particulars of the life women lead with drunkards, that to describe 
the savage returnsin the small hours, the smashing of the scanty 
crockery and crazy furniture, the black eyes and bruised limbs, the 
curses and shrieks, the heavy fall ; the police, the court, the treadmill 
—to try, we say, to reproduce such scenes would be superfluous. 
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But the same journals tell us how women go on enduring these 
scenes, and five years had passed since her marriage before an event 
occurred which altered the course of Susan’s life. Monk was now 
seldom sober, or if he did check himself in any way, it was for the 
perpetration of what he termed a job. One midnight, Monk and 
another man brought a couple of very handsome gold-headed 
umbrellas, and a small valise about which they seemed particularly 
careful. They hid the umbrellas under the bed, and went out again 
with the valise, returning no more. In the morning, three policemen, 
one wearing a railway uniform, entered Susan’s place, and, after 
inquiring for Monk, demanded from Susan whether she knew of any 
concealed property. She at once brought out the umbrellas, and 
volunteered information about the valise, saying she suspected it 
contained something valuable. Monk had gone too far in ill- 
behaviour, and his wife wished him to be arrested that she might get 
away from him. Susan had to be arrested herself and to appear 
before the magistrate, but the police got her off, on the ground that 
she had given them every assistance. Some months afterwards, one 
of the same trio of policemen found out Susan in a new lodging, and 
told her that a companion of Monk’s had been taken in another 
case, and had stated that her husband had gone off to Australia. 
“ And I expect,” added the officer, “ that you will not see him again, 
and that you will be glad to be shut of him.” 

Five years later Susan was established in the same model-lodging- 
house with John Ford, then a railway porter. He was a witness to 
her matchless industry and natural tidiness, and admired the way 
in which—by needlework, charing, odd jobs, any work, in fact, suit- 
able for an active, honest woman—she supported herself and her 
pretty daughter, who was in arms when her husband disappeared, 
and was the only living one of three, the other two having suc- 
cumbed to misery. After a reasonable courtship Ford proposed. 
Susan stated herself to be a widow. She ought not to have done so 
without satisfactory information ; but she had really persuaded 
herself that Monk with his habits cou/d not have survived, and, 
unreasonable though it was, she was not uninfluenced by the police- 
man’s expectations—(was he not a man of authority ?)—that she had 
seen the last of her husband. 

So Ford was accepted, and he was greatly pleased with his choice. 
For Susan had been good-looking, and, though worn with trouble, 
still retained a sweet expression and had recovered a healthy com. 
plexion. The bridegroom had remarked to a male friend, with a 
circular expansion of his mouth, which was his nearest approach to 
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a laugh, “I do not mind the small voice, it is better than too much.” 
That same destroyed throat was a memento of Monk’s conduct a 
few days before he left her. To avoid his violence one snowy night, 
she crept through a little trapdoor on to the roof. He fastened it 
inside, and fell into a drunken sleep. She was undressed: she 
escaped with her life, but sustained bronchial injury, of which there 
was no cure. And now long years had passed, and Rose, who had 
been so called in apparently groundless hope of better things, had 
earned the name in youth and beauty, and had reached her twenty- 
second year. 

The lodger Macbeath was out when Susan arrived. Rose had 
taken him a walk once or twice on a thoroughfare, and he had now 
no fear of going by himself on that road. And her mother did not 
see him when he came in, and sent him his cup of tea by Rose’s 
hand, as her own speech was difficult for a stranger to understand. 
But the tenant was to come in to supper in the comfortable kitchen, 
and duly appeared at 8.30—all time was marked in railway fashion— 
and was placed by the girl at the table. The prim parlour was holy 
ground, and used on Sundays. 

He was a man past fifty, perhaps; his brown hair tinged with 
grey, his face handsome; the lines round his mouth indicative of 
gentleness and good nature; his dress wonderfully neat, and, con- 
sidering his looking-glass was of no use to him, the arrangement of 
his hair and beard an achievement. Susan was in the back kitchen, 
sprinkling the lettuce at the tap. 

* Come along, mother,” cried Ford. 

Susan came in. No sooner had she set eyes on the stranger than 
she gave vent to a stifled scream, popped down the lettuce, and left 
the room. 

“ Go to her, Rose, lass,” cried the husband, “ she is not well,” 
and, at Ford’s bidding, the daughter rushed upstairs. To prevent 
confusion, Macbeath was begged to begin his meal, the contents of 
the table being detailed to him. And presently Rose returned to 
say her mother had turned very giddy, but was lying down and 
would soon be better. 

“ You see, Mr. Macbeath,” explained Ford, “though we live at a 
station, Mrs. Ford seldom travels on the line, and I expect what 
with nursing—for she has been away on that job—and the journey, 
she’s a bit overwrought.” 

And the other hoped that a night’s rest would put all to 
rights. But as Susan did not come down again, her husband, 
after supper, went up to see how matters stood. Unfortunately, 
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however, the poor woman was quite unable to be frank with honest 
John. 

She had to acquiesce in the overwrought theory, and declare 
she had done too much; but sleep might restore her. Yes, if sleep 
would come. But she had received a most serious shock. The 
whole framework of her peace and content seemed threatened—her 
happiness tottered to its fall. She could not doubt that the lodger 
whom Rose had been so glad to secure was in reality her first 
husband. There were great difficulties in the way of believing this, 
and yet she did believe it. How, indeed, had Charlie Monk become 
Archibald Macbeath? Far stranger, how had the reckless, unprin- 
cipled, dissipated man turned into this tranquil, pleasant -person, who, 
as Rose said, consumed hardly any liquor at all? She was vexed 
with herself for not having concealed her surprise. But it is easier 
to think afterwards how a shock should have been received, than so 
to receive it at the trying moment of its occurrence. Had she taken 
her seat at table, she thought she might have watched all the phases 
of the stranger’s features—if the expression may pass—the turns and 
mannerisms of his visage, and decided whether they were those with 
which she had been so familiar. 

Of course, the man downstairs was not like the Monk who had 
left her. But was he what Monk, twenty years and more older, 
clothed, and in his right mind, sober, repentant, reasonable, would 
resemble? Alas! precisely the very apparition fancy would depict. 

The house became still at last. John had come in from the 
latest train he had to attend; Rose had withdrawn ; the blind man’s 
door had banged ; a railway lamp shone on the window blind. 
Externally, nights were never quiet; but Susan had always felt 
security and companionship in the rumbling and shouting and 
shunting connected with goods and ballast trains. But now that 
her mind was troubled, the steam whistles became shrieks of spirits, 
and the loaded wheels simulated foreboding thunder and the coming 
of a storm to wreck the tranquillity of her life. 

What weighed most on her was the thought that she had 
deceived the excellent Ford in calling herself a widow. If the 
blind man, some ten yards distant, was Monk, then her happy 
marriage with John was a mere connection without repute, and 
incapable of final retention. And yet she could honestly declare 
that she thought when she accepted Ford that her first husband 
must be dead. She had seen the drunkards when she abode in the 
slums ; they did not live long. If poverty shut off their liquor, 
their hearts were apt to stop ; and they perished—a heap of foetid 
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rags in a gateway—from syncope. Or if the body held out, gloom 
closed round the mind, and then it was a choice of the rope or the 
razor—or the river. Monk, in her belief, was far beyond reform 
when he left England, and Australia, from what she had heard, was 
scarcely a suitable refuge for inebriates. 

Poor Ford! How she felt for him! She had a turn for 
Puritanism, and her mind ran somewhat on texts ; and the words 
spoken to the Samaritan woman occurred to her and kept ringing 
in her ears : “ He whom thou now hast, is not thy husband.” Into 
what a position she had put the self-respecting and respected John! 

For these and other galling reflections she could not sleep, but 
when morning broke, Susan rose, determined to face the terrors 
of her fate bravely and without flinching. Rose did not expect 
her mother to attend much to the new-comer, as her thin voice was 
a drawback. 

But Macbeath came out to dinner and supper, and Susan used 
all those powers of observation which she blamed herself for not 
using before she gave way to wonder and apprehension. The 
result of a day’s watching was that, as far as external evidence went, 
Susan could not doubt that her lodger was her husband. The 
height, the form, the face were his; his, too, the voice—the only 
slightly perceptible Scotch accent ; his, the sound of the laughter. 
But the nature, the character, the disposition, appeared wholly 
diverse. 

Here, however, the woman’s religious tendency came in to rebuke 
incredulity, 

Who was she to doubt whether the grace of God could change 
the heart? Did not tracts relate how swearing Tom became praying 
Tom? And did not clean, tidy converts at temperance meetings 
show the greasy corduroys in which they were drunk for the last 
time? Was God’s arm shortened? Could not Monk the sinner 
have become Monk the saint ? 

Going to bed very confused, remorseful, and apprehensive, that 
second night Susan bethought herself of a small Testament which 
had belonged to Monk, and which, from not being worth pawning, 
had survived all catastrophes. It was a present from Monk’s mother, 
and it contained a photograph of himself. She would look it up 
the first thing in the morning, refresh her memory with the picture, 
and remark all its details. 

So, as soon as she was up the next morning, she went to an old 
box, and there she found the plain, cheap, sacred volume, very 
little used, and on the inside of the upper cover the photograph 
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which had been pasted there. It was simply the blind man twenty 
years—roughly speaking—younger. There was no writing at the 
beginning or the ending of the book, and if Monk’s mother had 
penned anything affectionate or admonitory, the photo had probably 
been placed over it. Susan had scarcely seen the book before, and 
mechanically she bent the leaves forward, and then. let them fly 
quickly back, one after the other, when on one she thought she 
saw a word or two. She repeated the process, and singled out the 
page. It was that of the commencement of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Under the word Acts was formed the mark intimating 
that an interpolation was to be made, and above was inserted, not 
Words. And in the margin: So think I, A. Macbeath. The 
characters were quite boyish, and there was a head with a beard and 
a turban, and, indeed, a pipe in the mouth, rudely delineated in 
schoolboy style, and intended probably for St. Luke. The dis- 
covery was overwhelming to poor Susan. Macbeath was then the 
real name of her husband. She had never assumed her proper 
title ; she was neither Mrs. Monk nor Mrs. Ford. Doubt could 
now scarcely sustain itself; there was left only the mystery of the 
clean heart. The position was changed ; the troubled woman was 
scarcely curious, she was irresolute. What could she do? She 
could consult no one. She must think the matter out. 

Archibald Macbeath had brought only a carpet bag with him, 
but said he was expecting two wooden boxes. They arrived in the 
afternoon of the day when the Testament was found, and were 
marked with the name of an Australian ship. Another blow. The 
question of action had to be faced. Was it her duty to make a full 
confession to John Ford in the first instance, and then to act as he 
should advise and direct? Considering that silence seemed certain 
to prolong present peace and happiness, at any rate for some time, 
and that disclosure seemed equally certain to wreck them, it is not 
strange that Susan should have been unable to persuade herself that 
it was necessary she should speak till something happened to render 
explanation imperative. The consideration she most rested on was 
that a month—nay, a year—would make no difference if matters 
remained exactly as they were; and if a change occurred, new 
resolutions could be formed. She determined to hold her tongue. 
But her heart was troubled, and her health might have suffered had 
she had time to brood. Household cares, however, pressed. She 
often had “greens on her mind,” as Dickens put it, and cookery, 
with washing and mending, helped to distract. It is well known 
how habit works its effects, and Susan’s harrowing position grew to 
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be more bearable simply from the fact that the element of surprise 
died out of it, it was no longer new ; it was not worse one day than 
it had been the day before. And thus a good woman came to find 
by experience that the bigamy she firmly believed in was only terrific 
when suddenly flashed in her face, and would admit of being calmly 
examined as a domestic calamity in embryo. 

However, new features of the case were not long in appearing. 
Macbeath was not at all communicative, but he had casually dropped 
one or two items concerning himself—that he was by trade a baker ; 
that he had lost his sight by an accident in a bakehouse ; that his 
mother was dead before he could leave Australia, though it had 
been his dream to see her again, for her age had been hale. But 
this was not to be. One night, however, when alone with Mrs. 
Ford, the lodger said, “ Fancy, I have a son I have not seen since 
he was two years old, and he is now nineteen. I lost my wife 
beyond seas, and he was sent home to be brought up by his grand- 
mother. You would have thought he would have come to the docks 
to receive me. He is employed as a booking clerk on this very 
railway that passes your door, only far away north. There has been 
sickness in the office, and he could not get away. But he has got 
leave at last. And I want you, mistress, to get a bed for him some- 
where near. Perhaps you would let him have his meals with us. 
Think over it, and ask Ford.” 

Susan promised she would do so. Fortunately for her, her 
sudden paleness and trembling were thrown away on the blind man. 
But when once by herself, she clasped her hands and whispered, 
“What next? What new riddles? What fresh complications?” 

She decided, after much thinking, that if the son was nineteen, 
Monk, in his unconverted days, must have represented himself as a 
bachelor in Australia, and married a girl there, under the idea that 
he should never return or hear of his first wife again. Well, poor 
foreign lass, she went to her rest long ago, and, it was to be hoped, 
was happy in the land where there was no marriage or giving in 
marriage, and was like the angels, who, fortunately for them, were 
not troubled with such thorny subjects. A young man of nineteen— 
but, good heavens ! if he took a fancy to Rose! Why, she was his 
half-sister. Susan could not scream ; but, as the fashion of her class 
is in such emergencies, she put her fingers in her ears, and looked 
the scream her throat refused to issue. Still, whatever her appre- 
hensions were, she did not see her way to refusing Macbeath’s 
requests, and in telling Ford what had passed, she offered no objec- 
tion to the proposal, but said John might ask how long the young 
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man would stay. The mere coming of the son did not, in reality, 
affect the situation ; it was only complications with Rose which were 
to be dreaded. There was no safety in the fact that Macbeath 
junior was younger than the girl, for in Susan’s circles it is well 
known that the bride is often the elder in married couples. 

Ford put the question his wife wished him to put, and the 
answer was the lodger was afraid Roderick (such was the son’s 
name) would not be able to stay more than a week or ten days. 

That was not long, Susan thought ; the boy would have much 
to ask his father; Rose might be pressed with house duties, and 
then the expected arrival might, after all, be plain or disagree- 
able. 

In due course Roderick came ; as bad luck would have it, he 
was handsome ; much what Monk must have been at his age, the 
agitated mother remarked to herself. He was also very cheerful 
and attractive. 

During his stay, the young fellow certainly had seem struck with 
Rose, but there was nothing unusual in that, and when the holiday 
was up, he departed and made no sign, and the household resumed 
its previous ways. 

But some weeks afterwards, what was Susan’s dismay when the 
blind man came in to breakfast in obviously high spirits, and she 
learnt the cause ! 

““My wishes,” said he, “are now all fulfilled. Roderick is 
transferred to this station in the room of Curtis, a married man, as 
you know, whose sickly wife is often talking of country air. I always 
said, when I was far away, that when I returned, if I did not live at 
Glasgow, it should be in the next finest city—London. And now, 
you see, Glasgow is too full of dead memories, so I am satisfied 
with this place, which I hold to be the same as London, only the 
boy being so distant vexed me. And now that trouble is over. Our 
kind Ford here, I believe, is entitled to my best thanks, for he put 
in a good word to help the exchange by praising Roderick to the 
station-master, and that gentleman, again, spoke to the authorities.” 

John made one of his round mouths and blushed, muttering 
modestly that his assistance was not worth much. 

Before evening, Susan, who was not fertile in resources, and 
whose only diplomacy was her dogged silence, had actually consented 
to Roderick having his meals with his father and the Ford circle. 
“ And,” said John, on going to bed, “you may have wondered, 
mother, at my interesting myself about Roderick, but—don’t laugh— 
it was my first hand’s-turn at matchmaking—for it would cheer my 
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heart if that nice youth and our Rose could make it out together.” 
And John shook as he lay, at inward appreciation of his subtility. 

Then Susan felt there was nothing for it but to watch the first 
symptom of courtship, and then make a clean breast of her secret 
to her husband. It was no use speaking prematurely ; Roderick 
might fancy another girl. And now one of her texts came to mind, 
“Be sure your sin will find you out.” She had told John she was a 
widow, and here was her falsehood rising up and, perhaps, just 
about to strike her. Cooking, brushing, scrubbing, these formed 
her only anodyne, and she determined to work herself into some 
sort of partial tranquillity. 

The season had come round to the spring, a time of year Susan 
was not insensible to, though its influence came to her partly through 
mere material changes—less coal and more washing, for instance— 
but still with a measure of scarcely recognised poetry; and witha 
measure of decided poetry to Roderick and Rose, in pleasant walks 
and under trees growing shady, and in watching the lambs and 
listening to the birds and smelling the flowers. For the station, 
though on the skirts of London, was within easy reach of the 
country. And these opportunities, which pleased the young people 
all the more for being furtively enjoyed, took away the necessity for 
demonstrative looks and smiles at table, or within the house. And 
whatever Susan feared or suspected, she had no evidence of love- 
making, and there was an element of surprise when at last one 
afternoon Rose came up to the bedroom where she was sewing, 
and, kneeling beside her mother, hid her face and burst out crying. 
It was the old, old story. And Susan knew this to be so, and cried, 
too, though with a desolate sorrow unknown to the girl. 

Roderick had asked Rose to become his wife. It was natural, 
perhaps, that the mother should try a few dissuasions ; that the lover 
was very young—his salary small—that the lodgings he could give 
his bride would be far less comfortable than her home—that it was 
not clear who the Macbeaths were, and a few other points. But 
advice was in vain, and Susan felt that her hour was come. All 
that she said, however, at the moment, was that she would see Ford, 
talk over the matter with him, and the lovers should be told of the 
result. And Rose went down to her occupation, and Susan, putting 
aside her sewing, sat back in her chair, and thought over the dis- 
closure now lying immediately before her, a disclosure which would 
destroy Ford’s happiness—bring disrepute on herself—accuse and 
convict Macbeath—prove Roderick to be illegitimate, and break 
Rose’s heart ! 
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And that evening, when the young lover had departed after supper 
in high spirits—for he regarded the proposed consultation as mere 
verbiage—and when Rose and the blind man had sought their own 
rooms, John and Susan sat up till past midnight in the kitchen, for 
his wife had privately intimated to him that she had a matter to 
communicate which was of very great importance. 

And in that long interview the dreadful secret was not only 
disclosed, but formed the subject of earnest and heart-rending 
discussion. John’s fine nature led him to view the subject entirely 
from the standpoint of his wife; he was too unselfish to reproach 
her with having deceived him, and even went so far as to say that 
Susan had thoroughly good grounds for conjecturing, and even 
deciding, that the husband she had known as Charlie Monk was 
dead. Every other consideration with Ford sank into matter of 
comparative unimportance, weighed with the overwhelming mis- 
fortune that he was to lose Susan. 

It was a sad sight—the strong, good man, pale as death, 
ascending the stairs with the step of an invalid, and pausing halfway 
up to heave a sigh that testified to his emotions having been stirred 
to their very depths. But Susan made up the kitchen fire, for the 
weather was still chilly at night, and sat by it ; peering into the coals, 
and fancying that their strange scenery could be made to illustrate 
her happy service life—ner wretched marriage—the bliss of John’s 
kindness—the solace of Rose’s love—and now the future—menacing, 
remorseless, destructive. 

Ford was up early the next morning, and over at the railway to 
get leave for the day from the station-master, and to arrange for 
some one to take his duties. It had been settled overnight that 
John should go in after breakfast and have it out with Macbeath, 
and should talk over any plan which might suggest itself for getting 
out of the appalling imbroglio with the least public scandal possible. 

Poor fellow! no task could have been less welcome, he really 
felt as if he was on his way to be hanged ; his lips trembled, his 
hands, brown and horny, trembled, but he had always trained him- 
self to face the inevitable bravely, and he went at the work like a 
man. He had previously arranged that Susan should go out for a 
walk ; the air would do her good and keep her spirits up, and she 
would be beyond Rose’s questions. The walk had been settled also ; 
it was to be to the cemetery, and John would come to her in the 
course of the morning and report on the result of his interview. 

Roderick had breakfast at his lodgings, but Rose was, of course, 
at her avocations and very curious to know what was up. Her 
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mother, however, bustled about to avoid being interrogated, and at 
last got to the front door with her bonnet on, saying she had business 
out, and asking her daughter to look after the house. Rose, how- 
ever, sidled up to Susan outside, and whispered—“ All going right, 
I hope?” Susan answered, “Of course, dear, Mr. Macbeath has to 
be spoken to.” 

All working women beyond a certain age are Herveys. Medita- 
tions amongst the tombs are a favourite pastime ; and Susan, when 
she got into the lovely garden which represented a North London 
cemetery, though she may have regretted the absence of skulls and 
cross-bones, still had trouble enough in her heart to cast dark shades 
over the grass, and the roses, and the flowers. And to her gloomy 
mind the facts of the case seem to have the better of the poetry. 
Some of the tombstones said the persons they commemorated were 
in heaven ; one inscription declared that to live in the memories of 
friends was not to die; one little girl of six was recorded by her 
parents to have been called away to be an angel; but Susan, not in 
tune for faith, could not but feel that the persons buried around 
had all really died, and had lain quite still since they were put there. 

It was a lovely day towards the end of March, and the chilly 
night had produced a mist in the morning ; but the sun, getting 
powerful by ten o’clock, had dispersed the vapour, though fragments 
of it still hung here and there in gauzy festoons faintly gilded by the 
light. The crocuses, hepaticas, and other flowers were very sweet, 
and Susan sat down in a corner where they were plentiful, but her 
heart was too full to Iet her enjoy them. Pretty enough, she 
thought, but for the happy, not for me. 

It was really true that she felt more for John than for herself. 
Macbeath was clearly a religious man, he was, in the theological as 
well as in the social sense, converted ; he had put off the old man 
Charlie Monk, and was what he was—obviously by the grace of God. 
Therefore life with him would be widely different from what it had 
formerly been. Rose was Macbeath’s daughter, she would be 
restored to her own father. But John Ford, the blameless, the 
worthy, the kind-hearted, would meet the fate of dishonour and 
desolation. And Roderick must be driven off—nay, he would himself 
desire to flee—far, far away to new scenes and stern forgetfulness. 

At these thoughts Susan’s eyes filled with tears ; she tasted the 
bitter drops on her lips, her throat seemed to swell almost to 
choking. 

Just opposite where she sat was the tomb of two little children, 
a boy five, and a girl three. The materials were handsome, the 
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shape that of a cross ; the dates showed that the deaths had followed 
—one the other—in two days. There was written beneath, “ Suffer 
little children to come unto Me.” Presently there strolled up a 
young and handsome woman, dressed in clothes which had been 
good but were now worn and creased, and, moreover, carelessly put 
on. She was unsteady in her walk, and Susan saw she had been 
drinking. She sat down beside the other, and at once, in a strong 
wild voice, said: ‘‘ Those two dead there were my children. Teddy 
and Flo! carried off by diphtheria. It does not take long.” 

Susan made a sympathetic remark, and the stranger, noticing her 
ruined voice, seemed sorry to have spoken loud and dropped her 
own tones almost to a whisper. “I hate that tomb,” she went on, 
“because it cost money. My husband was a clerk and we were 
happy, but, of course, poor. The tomb was the first thing he did 
with money he said came from his godfather. The money went on 
coming. It was really his employer’s. Well, Arthur’s at Portland 
now for embezzlement, and I am done for. Suffer little children 
indeed! Why should I suffer them to leave me? I want them, I 
am mad and miserable.” Susan very gently begged the young 
woman not to seek consolation where it could not be found. “No, 
no,” the other said, getting closer, “if you will lend me a shilling, I 
will buy some sandwiches ; it is best to eat, is it not?” Susan was 
too sad herself to refuse the money, and the woman on receiving it 
said: “You are too good, God bless you.” And she shook hands 
and went away. But returning again she whispered close into 
Susan’s ear, “ You dear old thing! I will drink your health.” And 
she disappeared. 

This little incident, only occupying a few minutes, relieved Susan 
a bit ; a tragic curtain had been drawn aside for an instant and she 
felt, “I am not alone in my trouble.” Pity, if sincere and without 
a sense of superiority, is itself a consoler. 

The time seemed very long, but at last the clock in the mortuary 
chapel close by struck twelve, and almost immediately afterwards 
Susan saw in the distance two men advancing. Two men! John, 
of course, one, but the other? Why, Macbeath resting his hand 
gently on his companion’s arm, and walking with perfect confidence. 
As they came near, “ Here she is!” Ford cried, and Susan, on her 
part said, “I have been weary waiting.” As soon as Macbeath 
heard her voice, feeble though it was, he was able to judge where she 
stood, and, stretching out his arms, placed them with a capital guess 
on her shoulders, and then, putting his face down, kissed her 
affectionately. 
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And Susan thought of Charlie Monk when he was wooing her, 
and his demeanour was gentle and loving. A second afterwards the 
kiss seemed the very seal of despair ! 

But Macbeath said, “So glad to have found you, dear sister. I 
had no idea whether you were living or not—what had become of 
you—your child, had it survived. You could not have done better 
than marry this excellent John.” 

“But who—but who—are you?” stammered Susan. 

“1?” replied the blind man, “I—am Archibald Macbeath, twin- 
brother of Alan Macbeath, your dead first husband. Sit down on 
the bench here, and I will tell you all.” 

“Well, I could have sworn,” said Susan, as she took her seat, 
“that you were the man I knew as Charlie Monk.” 

“No wonder, for we were so alike that our mother did not know 
us apart. When we were little trots, she had to put a strip of tartan 
round my wrist, and it was put round my wrist because I was five 
minutes the elder.” 

“Yes,” whispered Susan, “but it is not your face nor yet your 
form which are so completely Charlie’s— but your voice, your Scotch 
words, your ways and motions—O Lord, it is wonderful.” 

“You may say so, indeed,” continued Archibald, “and as we 
grew up, the dear old mother could only recognise us by our dis- 
positions. I must not speak against poor Alan; he was quicker, 
cleverer than I—had more go, more temptations, you may be sure; 
made himself pleasanter to companions, and he had the misfortune 
to have some bad companions, very bad——” 

“ But how came he to call himself Charlie Monk ?” broke in 
Susan, “for that was the only name I knew him by.” 

“*T was coming to that. Monk was in our bakery, a Liverpool 
man, about our age, and he was one of the bad ones I have men- 
tioned. I need not describe, Susan. You saw the last of poor Alan 
and his friends in England, and you know what bad lotsmean. Monk 
and Alan got into serious trouble at Glasgow, and, in flying from the 
police, changed names to muddle the scent. Monk went off as 
Macbeath to America, and Alan to London as Charlie Monk.” 

“And you and your people,” remarked Susan, “had no idea 
what had become of him? But first tell me one thing.” Her voice 
grew as earnest as its impotence permitted. ‘“ You speak of dead 
Alan, but wen did he die?” 

The blind man answered, “Oh, two years after I went to look 
for him ; three years, that is, after he left you.” 

Susan clasped her hands, and then hid her eyes with them, for 
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sudden tears could not be repressed, when what she heard assured 
her that Ford was all right. This was too much for honest John; 
the excellent feilow fairly blubbered. But it was weeping that did 
him good, and as the tragical fears had been dispersed before, he 
only wept for love of Susan, and therefore it is not inconsiderate to 
say that his face recalled a door-knocker during a heavy shower. 

‘Well, you see,” Archibald went on, “ it was a curious thing, but 
a sailor came back to Glasgow who had been to Australia; and one 
of his mates on board the ship had been Alan, working his way out 
before the mast. This sailor, Anderson, had learnt from Alan both 
the name he had adopted, and his real name, and that he had left a 
wife and child in London. This was the first we heard of his 
marriage. Anderson said the voyage made Alan a bit better about 
drink, which my brother confessed had been at the bottom of all his 
troubles ; and when the ship left Melbourne on its return, Alan had 
got employment at a baker’s in the city.” 

“T never expected,” interposed Susan, “he would get the better 
of drink.” 

“ He did not,” said Archibald. “ But listen. After she had heard 
Anderson’s account nothing would satisfy my good pious mother 
but that I must go too to Melbourne, to save poor Alan’s soul. ‘To 
pluck the brand from the burning’ was her phrase. ‘He is your 
other self, Archie ; and it must not be for want of an effort on your 
part that his lot should lie in a separate world hereafter.’ It was a 
great self-denial she voluntarily submitted to in letting me go, but she 
smothered her feelings, because she thought there was clearly a ‘call,’ 
as she termed it, in the matter. So out I went; but I did not go 
alone, for I married a pretty girl I knew, Roderick’s mother, and took 
her with me.” 

“ And your blindness, brother,” murmured Susan, “how came 
that about ?” 

“ Alan got me into the same bakery as himself—a small concern 
—and my wife and I looked after him as well as we could. But he 
fell into his drink again, and there was gambling and then losses; 
and, worse than all, more money at times than he ought to have had; 
and we were pretty well certified that things were going wrong.” 

“The same old story as with me,” sighed Susan. 

“ However, with ups and downs, and sometimes shame and some- 
times dread, the days passed, and it was more than two years after I 
had landed before the end came; but it was precious sudden when 
it did come.” 

“One morning it was Alan’s turn to go to the bakery at four 
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o’clock. He had to heat the oven and get some of the bread in, 
and remain there till I arrived at five to see about the rolls and other 
things. He had been out all night, but was back to his time, and at 
four o’clock he went into the bakehouse. 

“What happened can only be guessed. But he did not heat the 
oven, and did nothing at the loaves, and we suppose he was fuddled 
and dead sleepy. Probably he lighted the large gas jet, and then, 
when he found he was not up to work, turned the gas off, meaning 
to lie down, and, not knowing what he was doing, turned it on again. 

“T went to help him at five, and certainly there was a smell of 
gas, but the bakehouse door was close shut, and I supposed there had 
been some little escape in the passage. No sooner, however, had I 
opened the door and stepped inside, with my lantern in my hand, 
than there was a flash of tremendous lightning, and a detonation 
such as the broadside of a man-of-war might produce, and I fell, with 
violence and insensibility, on the floor. 

“ When I recovered my consciousness, I had lost my sight. And 
Alan’s body was found cu.led up near the gas lamp. ‘The doctor 
said he had been dead some little time—asphyxiated by the dis- 
charge of gas so near his face. And so he ended, and my mission 
came to nought. My employer was nobly kind to me. There were 
many little jobs I could do—or, at least, learn how to do—in the dark, 
and he kept me on. And when my wife died, and Roderick was sent 
home, all were thoughtful and kind ; and I held on to my work, and 
[ trust gave satisfaction. At last the firm (for the business had 
flourished, and been turned into a great biscuit company) declared I 
had earned a pension ; and they bestowed one on me, with leave to 
go home if I pleased. And thus, rest free from anxiety has become 
my position. But the discharge came too late for me to see my 
mother again. I expect she never really got over Alan’s death-—for, 
with all his faults, he was her favourite. Well, she is with God, good 
woman ; and if I am to see her again, I must go where she is.” 

This ended Archibald’s story; but he went on to say how pleased 
he was at the news about Roderick and Rose, and that he gave his 
warm consent and blessing. 

Then the friends went back home; but in the lovely spring 
evening they returned, accompanied by the boy and girl, to the 
cemetery. And Susan’s troubles were at an end, and truly thankful 
was she that they had ended as they had done. And now, as she 
looked on the grass and flowers, she had no dejections or doubts ; 
the scene was no longer the place of eternal sleep, but the garden of 
living hope. The oz was as veiled as before; but the expectation 
was assured. 
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“ F my action at Fort St. Michael I will say no more than that 

it was my own contrivance and execution. It was success- 
ful, and produced good and quick effects, by occasioning the speedy 
surrender of Venlo, and making way for further successes; and it 
met with general approbation, for the world has made more noise of 
it than it deserves. I had the honour to command brave men; I 
had the fortune to take my measures right ; and God blessed me 
with success.” 

Such is the brief and soldierly account of a brilliant achievement 
by one whom Lord Macaulay has eulogised as the bravest of the 
brave, and who, in his day, had been ill-naturedly named by Swift 
“the vainest old fool alive.” Whether the opprobrious epithet was 
in any way deserved or merely malicious we have no means of guess- 
ing apart from the evidence afforded by the sentences quoted above ; 
but it is certain, however, that the praise was not lightly bestowed, 
when we consider the reckless daring and romantic heroism of the 
object of it. The extract is taken from a despatch written by John, 
Lord Cutts, to the Earl of Nottingham, Secretary of State, in 
September 1702. 

The name of Cutts, although, as Matthew Prior says, “in Meeter 
something harsh to read,” is one which dates back to the earliest 
times. According to a contemporary writer, it was of Saxon origin, 
but, however that may be, it is a fact that, in the reign of Henry VIL, 
the family settled at Arkesden, in Essex, where Lord Cutts was born 
in 1661. He was the second son of Richard Cutte or Cuttes, who 
married Joan, daughter of Sir Richard Everard, Bart. of Much 
Waltham, and who, shortly after the birth of his son John, 
inherited the Cambridge estates of a distant collateral relative, Sir 
John Cutts, of Childerley. 

At the age of fifteen he entered Catherine Hall, Cambridge, as a 
fellow-commoner, and it is said that, although the years he spent at 
the University might have given him too great a propensity to 
“ softer Studies,” and by that means “ obstructed the emotions of his 
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Warlike Temper,” yet, happily for his country, he escaped “the 
Blandishments of Science and such lazy notions,” paying little heed 
to the “mistaken harangues of the Clergy on the doctrines of 
passive obedience, non-resistance, and jure divino.” When he left 
the University, he came to London, where he seems to have formed 
a close acquaintance with Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney, and 
other leaders of the Whig party, and it was no doubt his distress at 
the judicial murder of his friends, which happened shortly after- 
wards, as well as his dislike of the form of government and eagerness 
to see something of the world, which caused him to. take foreign 
service. He first of all attached himself to the Duke of Monmouth, 
and subsequently served under Charles, Duke of Lorraine, along with 
other English volunteers, against the ‘Turks in Hungary. At the 
siege and capture of Buda in July 1686 he greatly distinguished him- 
self, being the first (it is said) to plant the imperialist flag on the 
walls of that city—a feat to which reference is made. in a passage of 
Addison’s Latin poem “ Musz Anglicane.” For this, and for his 
services in the campaign, he was rewarded with the appointment of 
“ adjutant-general ” to the Duke of Lorraine, which is stated to be 
the first military commission he ever held.' A little later, however, 
he left the Imperial service for the Court of the Prince of Orange at 
the Hague, where he was given a command in one of the English 
regiments in the service of the States-General, formed by Colonel 
i Sidney, afterwards Earlof Romney. At the Revolution he accom- 
\ panied William to England as “one of the gentlemen of most 
orthodox principles in Church and State,” and it was not long before 
he obtained the colonelcy of his regiment, and succeeded to the 
paternal acres—at that time worth about £2,000 a year—on the 
deaths of his father and elder brother Richard. 
It was at the battle of the Boyne, where Cutts was for the first 
' time under the observation of King William, that his chance for 
! distinction came. Macaulay mentions that of the two English 
regiments present at the battle, which had been in , Dutch service, 
his was one; the other—the Scotch Footguards—being under the 
i command of Colonel James Douglas. He was wounded both at 
Aghrim and Limerick in the subsequent stages of the war, and, 
before he left Ireland, the King was pleased to confer upon 
him a mark of his favour, “for his faithful services and zealous 
affection to his royal person and government,” by creating him 
Baron Cutts of Gowran, co. Kilkenny, in that kingdom. The 
famous General Hugh Mackay of Scourie, with whom he was on 
' Compleat History of Europe, 1707. 
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terms of friendship, tells us in his ‘“ Memoirs” that he “was 
esteemed a vigilant officer for putting military orders in execution ; 
was tall, lusty, and well shaped, and an agreeable companion, 
with abundance of wit.” About this time a portrait of him 
was taken by the court painter, Wissing, which is now in the 
National Portrait Gallery. It represents an exceedingly handsome 
young man with fresh complexion, large hazel eyes, and dark 
wig, clad in light-coloured armour. Whilst on one of his short 
visits to England, during the war, he married his first wife, who is 
described as “a widdow of a great fortune.” She was the daughter 
of George Clark, merchant, of London, and had been twice 
married before, first to John Morley, of Glynde, Sussex, and 
secondly to Sir John Trevor, Secretary of State to Charles II. Soon 
afterwards the University of Cambridge conferred on him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. in recognition of his merit. 

During the next two years the fortunes of William on the conti- 
nent were ata low ebb. The French were in possession of Mons, 
and were bent on taking the principal strongholds, which had been 
erected as a barrier against the invasion of the Netherlands from the 
south. The chief incidents of the campaign of 1692 were the fall of 
the great fortress of Namur and the defeat of Steinkirk. The first 
place was surrendered without a blow having been struck by its pusil- 
lanimous governor—a nominee of the Spanish Viceroy. The English 
king was opposed by Luxembourg, who was esteemed the greatest 
general of the age, and his task was, in consequence, by no means an 
easy one. He succeeded, however, in surprising his adversary at 
Steinkirk, but the nature of the ground prevented him from making 
the most of his advantage. The British forces under Mackay were 
at first victorious, but were miserably deserted at the critical moment 
by Count Solmes, who had in reserve a strong body of cavalry and 
infantry, and practically annihilated. Five battalions, Cutts’s, 
Mackay’s, Angus’s, Graham’s, and Leven’s, were, as Corporal Trim 
mournfully narrates to Uncle Toby, “all cut to pieces, and so had 
the English Life-guards been too, had it not been for some regiments 
on the right, who marched up boldly to their relief, and received the 
enemy’s fire in their faces, before any one of their own platoons dis- 
charged a musket.”? The loss on both sides was great, and the anger 
of the English nation at the baseness of the Dutch general, who had 
been placed over their commanders and had left them in the lurch, 
knew no bounds. Cutts escaped with his life, as he did in many subse- 


1 Narcissus Luttrell’s Relation of State Affairs, vol. ii. p. 145. 
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quent fierce encounters with the same foe, but he was again seriously 
hurt, and, when he arrived in England, he was compelled, for a 
time, to go about with crutches, “ being still lame of the wound he 
received in his foot.” He did not, in consequence, take part in the 
equally disastrous campaign of the following year, and, while the 
allies were fighting at Landen, he was acting as Governor of 
Portsmouth. In the spring of 1693 his wife died, and a few months 
later a report was circulated that he was about to marry a sister of 
the notorious Lord Mohun, who killed the Duke of Hamilton in a 
duel, and was himself slain by his antagonist. The lady was one of 
the Queen’s maids of honour, but the marriage, if it was ever con- 
templated, never took place. He had a seat in Parliament as knight 
of the shire for Cambridge in five successive Parliaments, from 1689 
to 1701, and this year was all but unseated on petition, having 
defeated his opponent, Sir Rushout Cullomb, by only thirteen 
votes. Nothing is known of his career in the House, but, as he was 
continuously engaged in active service, either in Ireland or abroad— 
except for the short period between the conclusion of the peace of 
Ryswick and the renewal of the war in 1702—it is not likely that he 
took a prominent part in politics. It is true that a writer of one 
of the numerous epitaphs, which appeared on his death, extols his 
learning “‘ most consummate and sublime,” and mourns that he is “ no 
longer spared to steer the helm of State ;” yet we cannot infer from 
this testimony that he had any statesmanlike qualities—accustomed 
as the authors of such effusions were to employ high-flown and 
grandiloquent phrases quite unsuited to the occasion. 

But Cutts had scholarly tastes, and, like Lovelace or Suckling, in 
his leisure moments would lay aside the sword for the pen to indulge 
his poetic fancy, and write graceful verses on wisdom, on friendship, 
or even on a fine lady’s singing. He is careful to explain that he 
writes “for Pastime, not for Gain,” in a spirited reply, which he 
published in 1685, to a certain anonymous critic, who, for some 
unknown reason, had scoffed at soldiers turning authors. It is 
called ‘La Muse de Cavalier; or an Apology for such Gentlemen 
as make Poetry their Deversion, not their Business, in a Letter by a 
scholar of Mars to one of Apollo,” and is written in rhyme. To his 
detractor he retorts :— 

The War, you say’s, my Calling. And what then ? 
You use a Sword ; why may not I a Pen? 


You give a Souldier leave to eat and drink ; 
And, prithee, why not give him leave to think ? 








1 Narcissus Luttrell’s Relation of State Affairs, vol. ii. p. 587. 
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Two years later there appeared the only edition of his poems now 
extant, entitled “ Poetical Exercises written upon Several Occasions,” 
which he dedicated to Mary of Orange. Horace Walpole, who con- 
sidered him a moderate poet, tells us that a copy of this “very 
scarce volume” had been lent to him by a near relative of the family, 
and gives several extracts from it in his “Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble Authors,”! with a brief notice of the author, whom he 
describes as “a soldier of most hardy bravery in King William’s 
wars.” The volume contains, besides the dedication, a poem on 
Wisdom ; another to Mr. Waller on his commending it; another to 
the Duchess of Monmouth, “ Who honoured me with her Com- 
mands to read over M. Boileau’s Poems and give my Opinion of 
him”; several sets of verses and a few songs. In the elaborate 
dedication addressed to the Princess, Cutts professes to no exactness 
in the art of poetry. He wishes his “little present” to be regarded 
merely as the employment of some idle hours when he had no 
company but his own, and no business but to think. A few 
sentences deserve quotation here :— 

I know, Madam, to flatter Greatness is a Disease common in Courts; and 
those few who escape it are seldom looked upon as sound . . . But at the same 
time that I abhor Flattery, I love Justice; and in all that I say to Your Royal 
Highness upon this occasion, every body is obliged to declare that I only give 
Honour to whom Honour is due. A quick and right Apprehension of Things ; a 
clear and solid Judgment ; with a Natural Tendency to all that is Just and Good 
and Charitable ; are such inestimable Blessings in a high Station ; that You are more 
beholding to God for being so qualified, than for being born a Princess. 

The verses which follow, inscribed “Toa Lady Who desired me 
not to be in Love with her,” have much of the easy grace and 
unaffected sweetness of one of Herrick’s love-songs :— 

I will obey you to my utmost power ; 

You cannot ask, nor I engage for more. 

But if, when I have try’d my utmost Skill, 

A Tyde of Love drives back my floating Will; 
When on the naked Beach you see me lye, 

For Pity’s sake you must not let me dye. 

Take Pattern by the glorious God of Day, 
And raise no Storms but what you mean to lay. 
He, when the Charms of his attractive Eye 
Have stir’d up Vapours, and disturb’d the Sky, 
Lets Nature weep, and sigh a little while, 

And then revives her with a pleasing smile. 

If ’tis to try me, use me as you please, 

But, when that Tryal’s over, give me ease ; 
Don’t torture one that wishes you no harm ; 
Prepare to cure me, or forbear to Charm. 





' Published at Strawberry Hill 1758 
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Another poem is “In Praise of Hunting,” in which he takes his leave 
of the town, its “guilty crowds” and “dreams of pleasure,” for the 
pure and lasting joys of country life. He seems to have carried his 
precepts into practice, for, in one of his letters to Colonel Dudley, he 
mentions a hunt and expresses regret that he cannot be out as early 
as the others to take part in the sport. ‘“ My Hounds,” he says, 
“lye at Mr. Stevens’s to-night; they will unharbour the Stag, 
between 4 and 5; but (for fear of my ague) I dare not goe out so 
soon. I design to be upon Wotton Common by six o’clock, and I’ 
take a snap with you (for I shall not venture out the whole hunt ; 
tho’ this to yourself only) at two o’clock at Cows; and visit the 
Ladys after dinner.” This Colonel Dudley for eight years acted as 
his representative in the Isle of Wight, of which he was appointed 
Governor on April 8, 1693. The post was one of ‘considerable 
emolument and responsibility in the then unsettled state of the 
country and fear of Jacobite invasion, but his duties in attendance 
on the King and frequent absence abroad prevented him from 
residing for any length of time on the island. In 18864 selection 
from the correspondence of the Governor to his deputy—extending 
over the years 1693 to 1700—was published,! which throws much 
light on Cutts’s character and methods of doing business. These 
letters deal not merely with administrative matters and local politics, 
but also with his own private concerns. He gives the’ most minute 
directions to Dudley as to the payment of his bills, the despatch of 
his horses, and the ordering of his goods ; and the latter is frequently 
taken to task for not carrying out his instructions properly. Take 
this memorandum for example, the date of which—probably 1693— 
is not given : “To goe or send early in the morning ‘to Mr. Good- 
child, Innkeeper at the Whitehorse in the haymarket (where my 
horses stand) to tell him you have orders to’ pay him what he 
demands upon his bills, before the horses goe out of the stable ; and 
that you are expecting the mony every hour... . To pay forty 
pounds to Mr. Sterton, a Cornchandler, and to take up his bond... . 
To come with the coach and six horses, and my Groom ; to bring 
one footman behind the coach, and to let the other footman ride 
along with the coach upon my Nephew Rivet’s horse. To be at 
Cambridge on Wednesday and to order your journey so as to bring 
the horses as fresh and unfatigued as you can.” 


1 By the Massachusetts Historical Society. The letters were found by the 
late Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, President of that Society, among his family 
papers. Dudley afterwards became Governor of Massachusetts, and one of his 
daughters married into the Winthrop family. 
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And again, on January 22, 1694, he writes from Plymouth :— 
“T heartily wish you had not propos’d to Mr. Blathwayt to take the 
300 Ib. instead of the five ; you cannot imagine the Injury you have 
done me. - Indeed you should never take upon you to decide in 
matters of that moment without orders. I insist upon the 500 Ib., 
and it will be the hardest thing in the world if I have less. Speak 
to Rouse: my coachmaker and order him to finish my mourning 
charriot just as the Peers have their Charriots; desire my brother 
Acton to furnish him the Cloath ; of as good as any body puts to 
that use. I desire you to bespeak me a mourning saddle and bridle 
—with holsters and hoose. Joseph will bring my saddler to you. 
Let him set out as soon as it is done, and bring my 2 saddle-horses 
to Portsmouth, not suffering any one to get on their backs but him- 
self; and let him come very gently. . . . Enquire for one Pancefoot 
a Clothier; he cloaths severall regiments. Receive 200 Ib. of brother 
Acton and pay it to this Pancefort (taking a receipt according to the 
enclos’d-modéll) and telling him from me that I design’d to have 
employ’d him in the cloathing of my regiment, but being sent out of 
town, I’m forc’d to leave it to others ; besides something that 1’! tell 
him when I see him ; and give him five Guinys as a present from 
me, and: if he makes any complaint, soften him as much as you 
can, and tell him it was impossible for me to avoid it. Tell my 
sister Cutts' I ask her excuse for not writing this post being full of 
worke.” 

Unfortunately Dudley’s replies are not forthcoming, so that it is 
impossible to say whether he resented these peremptory commands, 
which in no way concerned him in his official capacity as Deputy 
Governor. But‘it is evident that he and Cutts were necessary to one 
another—each advancing, as far as lay in his power, the other’s in- 
terests—and that any estrangement, if such did exist, was never of 
long duration. 

Since the battle of La Hogue the French fleets had kept within 
their fortified harbours. But in the spring of 1694 Louis determined 
to send an expedition to the Mediterranean to attack Barcelona and 
the Catalonian coast. A squadron, consisting of fifty-three men of 
war, accordingly set sail from Brest. In order to frustrate the 
designs of the enemy, William despatched Russell with the English 
fleet in pursuit, while at the same time he prepared for an attack 
upon Brest, which had apparently been left without defence. But 
absolute secrecy was necessary for the success of the latter under- 
taking, and its failure was entirely due to an act of the grossest 

? Miss Joanna Cutts, his unmarried sister. 
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treachery on the part of Marlborough. He was at this time in dis- 
grace, and, although he had not the means of official information, he 
succeeded in discovering the whole plan. He at once wrote to the 
exiled James, who did not hesitate in turn to apprise the French 
Government, and orders were given to Vauban, the eminent French 
engineer, to re-fortify the place. The squadron under Admiral Lord 
Berkeley, with a large number of troops on board, commanded by 
General Talmash,'! anchored just off Camaret Bay, close to the 
harbour of Brest. Here a council of war was held to consider the 
best mode of assault. Lord Cutts, who had accompanied the ex- 
pedition as brigadier, strongly urged caution. He gallantly offered 
to lead a small party of Grenadiers ashore to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
position, and this advice was approved of by the General, but, on 
the enemy opening a heavy fire from the batteries, the plan was 
abandoned as impracticable. It was, however, necessary to ascertain 
with accuracy the nature of the coast and the strength of the enemy’s 
position before the troops should be irrevocably committed to the 
assault ; and, with this.object in view, the Marquis of Caermarthen? 
volunteered to enter the harbour in his own yacht, the Peregrine. 
Cutts, ever ready for a perilous enterprise, obtained leave to be one 
of the party. It was the most hazardous venture, but the heroic 
crew came out unscathed. Lord Caermarthen wrote :— 

“We stood well into the Bay so as to gain a good view of it and 
were warmly fir’d at by Camaret Fort, but by the assistance of those 
few little Guns we had in the Galley, and the good sailing of her, 
we made.a shift in our own Smoke to get out again without any 
Damage.” ? 

The next day bodies of horse and foot were seen in line on the 
high ground to the west of the Bay, and were believed by the 
majority of the officers to be regulars from their appearance. But 
Talmash persisted in regarding them as a mere rabble of peasants 
brought together in haste to make a show of strength, and ordered 
the troops-to land, in spite of the clearest evidence that the enemy 
were fully prepared and the advice and remonstrances of Lord 
Cutts, who, although frequently charged with rashness, on this occa- 
sion “ convinced the World of his Prudence and military judgment.” 


'The name is also spelt Tollemache. He belonged to the family of the 
Tollemaches of Helmingham, in Suffolk. 

* Danby’s son. Macaulay describes him as a brave and eccentric young man, 
whose passion for maritime adventure was unconquerable. He had solicited and 
obtained the rank of rear-admiral. 

* Journal of the Brest Expedition, 1694. 
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He was speedily undeceived. A terrific fire from the batteries on 
the shore literally mowed down the men as they disembarked from 
the boats. Talmash himself was mortally wounded, and the English 
had to retire with the loss of over 1,000 men killed, wounded, or 
taken prisoners. The spot where so many lives were thus needlessly 
sacrificed is called to this day ‘“‘ Morte Anglaise.” The morning 
after the repulse the fleet sailed for home, and on the death of 
General Talmash at Portsmouth within a few days of landing, Cutts 
succeeded him in the colonelcy of the Coldstream Guards. 

An event now occurred, which was regarded as a national 
calamity, and which was of peculiar significance in his life, as it 
brought him into contact with one of the foremost of literary men 
of his time. On October 28, 1694, Queen Mary died of smallpox 
at the early age of thirty-two after a short illness, and her body was 
conveyed, amid circumstances of great pomp and ceremony, from 
Whitehall and buried in Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster. The 
Queen was sincerely mourned by both parties in the State for her 
blameless life and large-hearted charity, and many writers' produced 
verses on the occasion, among them being Richard Steele, who wrote 
the “ Procession,” and dedicated it to Cutts. He did not put his 
name to the poem, which appeared in pamphlet form with a black 
border round the title-page as by a Gentleman of the Army. It was 
subsequently reprinted among the author’s “ Poetical Miscellanies,” 
1714, but without the dedication. Until its publication by the late 
Mr. Edward Solly in “ Notes and Queries” (1885), this interesting 
dedication seems to have been little known—even to Steele’s 
biographers—and is here in part reproduced :— 


“To THE RicHT HONOURABLE THE LorD CutTTs. 

My Lord,—Compassion, which gives us a more sweet and 
generous touch than any other concern that attends our nature, had 
at the Funeral Procession so sensible an effect upon even me, that I 
could not forbear being guilty of the paper with which I presume to 
trouble your Lordship. For what could be a more moving con- 
sideration than that a Lady, who had all that youth, beauty, virtue, 
and power could bestow, should be so suddenly snatched from us? 
—a Lady that was served by the sword and celebrated by the pen of 

‘Cutts himself, as in duty bound, wrote a monody on the subject, highly 
patriotic, but of no great literary merit. Miss Strickland, in her Lives of the 
Queens of England (vol. vii. p. 456), makes merry over this effusion, and, in 
apparent ignorance of the publication of Poetical Exercises, states that he turned 


poet for the occasion. She finds the poem “very droll,” and difficult to read 
‘* with elegiac gravity ” on account of its absurd epithets. 
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my Lord Cutts. Though, indeed, if we rightly esteemed things, we 
should lament for our own sakes, not hers ; so poor a thing it is to 
make an evil of that which is certainly the kindest boon of nature, our 
dissolution. But the men of honour are not so ungrateful to their 
friend, Death, as to look at him in the ghastly dress the world gives 
him, of raw-bones, shackles, chains, diseases, and torments ; they 
know that he is so far from bringing such company that he relieves 
us from ’em. So little is there in what men make such pother 
about, and so much is it an irony to call it brave to expire calmly, 
and resolution to go to rest. This is no news to your Lordship, 
whom death has so often allured with the glory of dangers and 
the beauty of wounds; I’ll not be so poetical to say your Muse 
hovered about you and saved you in spite of ‘the many you have 
received, but am sure I may say she'll preserve you when you can 
receive no more; for Apollo is a physician even after death. As 
to my verses, all, methinks, on the dead Queen ought to be ad- 
dressed to your Lordship; who, in the dedication of your own works, 
but adorned her living... . . I am sensible how short I have fallen 
of expressing the graceful concern of some honourable personages 
whose names I have presumed with ; I designed ’em only an oblique 
commendation, and named ’em for the very reason they walked at 
the funeral, which was not to show themselves, but to do honour to 
the Queen. But should it prove any way offensive, I hope to shun 
their and your Lordship’s resentment by the concealment of my 
name, and borrow the unknown Knight’s device, in Sir Philip 
Sidney, of the Fish Sepia, which, when catched in the net, casts a 
black ink about it, and so makes its escape. This thought, my 
Lord, checks the fervent ambition I have long had of expressing 
myself, my Lord, your Lordship’s Most Passionate Admirer And 
Most Devoted Humble Servant. 

March 19, 1693.” 

Steele was but twenty-three and a private soldier when he wrote 
this. It was not long before Cutts sought out the unknown writer, 
made him a member of his household, and gave him a commission 
in his own regiment of Coldstream Guards. He subsequently ob- 
tained for him his company in Lord Lucas’s Fusileers. Mrs. De la 
Riviére Manley, author of the “New Atalantis” (1709), refers to 
Steele’s good fortune, and makes some uncomplimentary remarks on 
his character, which are obviously spiteful : “I remember him almost 
other day, but a wretched common Trooper ;! he had.the Luck to 


As Mr. Austin Dobson, in his Life of Steele (p. 14), points out, there is 
nothing to show that he sustained any social degradation, although his services 
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write a small Poem, and dedicates it to a Person whom he never saw, 
a Lord that’s since dead, who had a sparkling Genius, much of 
Humanity, lov’d the Muses, and was a very good Soldier. He 
encourag’d his Performance, took him into his Family, and gave him 
a Standard in his Regiment. The genteel company that he was let 
into, assisted by his own genius, wiped off the rust of his education ; 
he began to polish his manners, to refine his conversation, and, in 
short, to fit himself for something better than what he had been 
used.” During the next two years Steele was employed as his 
Lordship’s confidential agent or secretary, who, we are told, “ad- 
mitted him into his conversation with great freedom, and treated 
him like a son or brother.” This statement is confirmed by a 
number of receipts and other documents among the Marlborough 
MSS. at Blenheim relating to the payment of money on his patron’s 
behalf, one of which, dated November 21, 1696, is in the following 
form :— 

“ Received, then, of Mr. Steele, by order of the Rt. Honourable 
the. Lord Cutts, the sum of five pounds, four shillings. In full of 
my Wages and Board-wages, I say, Received by Me. 

“ RICHARD GARSTON.” 


Early in May 1695 William set out for the Netherlands intent 
on retaking Namur, which, as has been said, had been surrendered 
to Louis three years before, and which was at that time regarded as 
the strongest fortress in Europe. It had originally been fortified by. 
Cohorn, but, since its capture, the defences had been considerably 
strengthened by Vauban ; and, as the former was eager to match his 
skill against his great rival, he willingly gave his services to the English 
King in the siege operations. The bulk of the French army under 
Villeroy was entrenched in strong lines from the Lys to the Scheld.. 
Boufflers with about 12,000 men guarded the Sambre. William 
managed to deceive the enemy as to his real intentions, and, cleverly 
eluding the French marshal, marched against Namur, where he was 
joined by the Elector of Bavaria, and a small army consisting 
chiefly of Brandenburgers. Boufflers had just time to throw himself 
with his troops into the fortress. On the 2nd of July the trenches 





as a ‘*common Trooper” were always made much of by his enemies. The 
regiment in which he enlisted had cadets of good families in their ranks ; they 
had special privileges, a splendid uniform, and were well paid. Thackeray’ 
delightful Scholar Dick says in answer to a certain officious civilian, who had 
accosted him with too much freedom by his nickname, ‘‘ Mr. Steele, sir, if you 
please. When you address a gentleman of His Majesty’s Horse Guards be 
pleased not to be so familiar.” —Zsmond, bk. i., chap. vi. 
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were opened, and on the evening of the 8th the English foot- 
guards, after a fierce conflict, stormed the outworks on the north- 
east side. The King himself directed the attack, and it was here 
that the well-known incident occurred when William, forgetting for 
the moment his partiality for Dutch troops, turned to the Elector of 
Bavaria and exclaimed: “ Look, look at my brave English!” Fore- 
most among the assailants was Cutts, exhorting and encouraging, 
and displaying that “ bulldog courage” in which, as Macaulay says, 
he was unrivalled. At this assault the nickname of the “Sala- 
mander” was given him by his soldiers, who were amazed at his 
coolness and daring under the terrible fire of artillery and musketry 
which came from the French batteries. A fortnight later the town 
fell, but the contest was by no means over, for a still more severe 
struggle commenced for the possession of the citadel. 

Meanwhile Villeroy, who had attacked Brussels and destroyed a 
great part of the town, advanced to the relief of Namur at the 
head of more than eighty thousand men. William was quite pre- 
pared for him, and interposed himself between the French army and 
the besieged garrison, leaving the Elector to direct the operations 
against the castle. During three days (August 16-18) the two 
armies confronted each other. It was expected that on the roth 
the French would give battle, and the allies were under arms 
before daybreak ; but Villeroy had seen enough to satisfy himself 
that the English position was too strong to be taken, and instead 
of ordering an advance, withdrew some miles. Word was at once 
sent to the Elector to summon the castle, which refused to sur- 
render, although it was known that no assistance was to be had from 
without. 

“ Early in the afternoon,” says Macaulay, “the assault was made 
in four places at once by four divisions of the confederate army. 
One point was assigned to the Brandenburgers, another to the 
Dutch, a third to the Bavarians, and a fourth to the English... . 
As soon as the signal was given by the blowing up of two barrels of 
powder, Cutts, at the head of a small body of grenadiers, marched 
first out of the trenches with drums beating and colours flying. This 
gallant band was to be supported by four battalions which had never 
been in action, and which, though full of spirit, wanted the steadi- 
ness which so terrible a service required. The officers fell fast. 
Every Colonel, every Lieutenant-Colonel, was killed or severely 
wounded. Cutts received a shot in the head which for a time dis- 
abled him. The raw recruits, left almost without direction, rushed 
forward impetuously till they found themselves in disorder and out 
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of breath, with a precipice before them, under a terrible fire, and 
under a shower, scarcely less terrible, of fragments of rock and wall. 
They lost heart, and rolled back in confusion, till Cutts, whose wound 
had by this time been dressed, succeeded in rallying them. He then 
led them, not to the place from which they had been driven back, but 
to another spot where a fearful battle was raging. The Bavarians 
had made their onset gallantly but unsuccessfully : their general had 
fallen ; and they were beginning to waver when the arrival of the 
Salamander and his men changed the fate of theday. ‘Two hundred 
English volunteers, bent on retrieving at all hazards the disgrace of 
the recent repulse, were the first to force a way, sword in hand, 
through the palisades, to storm a battery which had made great havoc 
among the Bavarians, and to turn the guns against the garrison. 
Meanwhile the Brandenburgers, excellently disciplined and 
excellently commanded, had performed, with no great loss, the duty 
assigned to them. The Dutch had been equally successful. When 
the evening closed in, the allies had made a lodgment of a mile in 
extent on the outworks of the castle. The advantage had been 
purchased by the loss of two thousand men.” ! 

The next day Boufflers capitulated, and was allowed to depart 
after surrendering the citadel, his artillery and stores into the hands 
of the conquerors. Villeroy retreated towards Mons, thus leaving 
William in undisputed possession of the field. 

The nickname, which had been given to Cutts at this siege, he 
kept throughout his life. Ten years later Swift wrote the most 
scurrilous and indecent lampoon against him entitled the “ Descrip- 
tion of a Salamander,” which the latter seems to have treated 
with the contempt it deserved. It is difficult to assign a reason 
for such an unwarranted attack, unless it be that Cutts was on 
the Whig side, and followed the profession of arms—a calling for 
which the satirist had no admiration. The object of his aversion he 


describes as 
a snake in human form, 


All stain’d with infamy and vice, 


and is at pains to prove that Pliny in his “ Natural History”? has 
classified the salamander among the most loathsome of reptiles, thus 
turning the epithet, which had been bestowed on one for his intrepid 
bravery, into aterm of reproach. The verses were highly resented 
by the family, who some years after Cutts’s death threatened Swift 
with a prosecution for libel, but no proceedings were taken. In the 


1 History of England, vol. iv. p. 594. 
2 From Pliny, Wat. Hist. lib. x. c. 67; lib. xxix. c. 4. 
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“Journal to Stella,” under date October 24, 1711, he characteris- 
tically writes: “I called at lord-treasurer’s to-day at noon ; he was 
eating some broth in his bed-chamber, undressed, with a thousand 
papers about him. He had a little fever upon him, and his eye 
terribly blood-shot ; yet he dressed himself and went out to the 
treasury. He told me he had a letter from a lady with a complaint 
against me ; it was from Mrs. Cutts, a sister of lord Cutts, who writ 
to him, that I had abused her brother: you remember the Sala- 
mander, it is printed in the ‘ Miscellany.’ I told my lord, that I 
would never regard complaints, and that I expected, whenever he 
received any against me, he would immediately put them into the 
fire and forget them, else I should have no quiet.” From which we 
may infer that the Dean was not sparing of abuse upon occasion, 
nor felt much concern for the susceptibilities of those who were 
injured by the shafts of his ridicule. 

The beginning of 1696 is notable for the discovery of the most 
formidable of the many attempts against the King’s life, known far 
excellence as the Assassination Plot. It was determined to waylay 
him at a ferry on the Thames, which he was in the habit of crossing 
every Saturday on his return from hunting in Richmond Park. The 
secret was disclosed by one Pendergrass to Portland, who persuaded 
William to give up his hunting expedition on the day appointed for 
the attempt ; and the principal conspirators were arrested. Cutts, 
as Captain of the Guard, was present at the strange interview which 
took place between Pendergrass and the King, when the former was 
with difficulty prevailed upon to name those implicated, among whom 
were many of his friends. The failure of the plot was the signal for 
an outburst of national rejoicing, and many loyal associations were 
formed throughout the country. The London Gazette for April 9 to 
13 announced that an Address from the Association of the Isle of 
Wight was presented by Lord Cutts, and another from Oxford by 
Thomas Felton, Esquire. In January of next year, Cutts married 
his second wife Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir Henry Pickering, 
Bart., of Whaddon, Cambridgeshire. She is said to have possessed 
41,400 a year. During the summer he was engaged in the nego- 
tiations which resulted in the Treaty of Ryswick, being sent on a 
mission to Vienna. Writing on August 12 from the English camp 
at Corkleberg, commanded by Prince Vaudemont, he tells Dudley 
that ‘‘the Peace will very soon be concluded ; the ffrench having 
given but six weeks to the Allys to take their final resolutions. And 
so, if God blesses me with life, I shall certainly make my nexte 
campagne in the Isle of Wight.” As he had predicted, it came true, 
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and he had the distinction of being the one selected to bring the 
news home. He is introduced as the happy bearer of the welcome 
tidings, “the true brave servant of the best of Kings,” and “ one 
whose known worth no herald need proclaim,” in Charles Hopkins’s 
‘Court Prospect,” a long laudatory poem addressed to William on 
his conquests. He was determined that the Isle of Wight should 
not be behindhand in the general rejoicing, which followed the 
King’s return to England. As soon as he received notification 
of the royal landing, he wrote off to Dudley confirming some pre- 
vious instructions he had given him. In the letter, which is dated 
Kensington, November 14, 1697, he says :— 

“The Duke of Shrewsbury (who lodges next door to me in this 
square) sent a Gentleman to me about two hours ago, to acquaint 
me that this day about ten o’clock his Majesty landed safe at 
Margate; that he will lye this Night at Canterbury ; to-morrow 
night at Greenwich ; and on Tuesday make his Entry through the 
City. The Duke’s letter (by the Express) was very short ; and so I 
can write you no news. I hope you receiv’d mine, in which I order’d 
you to have all the Guns at every Garrison in the Island, and at 
Hurst, ready loaded ; and a Gunner waiting at every port, ready to 
fire at a moment’s warning, and to make the Garrisons take it from 
one another and fire in a round to proclaim the arrivall of the 
greatest Monarch on Earth. Upon the receipt of this loose not a 
moment’s time, but (tho’ you are at Cows) let Carisbrook Castle 
begin. You will doe well to goe to Newport ; but publish not the 
news till the Guns have fir’d.” 

About a week after this enthusiastic letter was written, Cutts 
suffered a severe loss in the death of his young wife, to whom he had 
been married in the beginning of the year. She was only eighteen 
when she died, and Bishop Atterbury, who preached her funeral 
sermon, gives her a glowing character for piety and goodness. “She 
was,” he says, “the best of wives, the most agreeable of companions, 
and most faithful of friends ; to her servants the best of mistresses ; 
to her relations extremely respectful, and by all that knew her, either 
nearly or at a distance, she was confessed to be one of the best of 
women.”.! Nahum Tate, then Poet Laureate, addressed to the 
bereaved husband “a consolatory poem on the death of his most 
accomplished lady,” and John Hopkins published an elegy at the 
same time (1698). 

Not long after the conclusion of the Grand Alliance at the Hague 
between England, Holland, and the Emperor, James II. died at St. 


1 Bishop Atterbury’s Sermons and Discourses, 1. 
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Germains. Louis at once, in contravention of the Treaty of Rys- 
wick, acknowledged the Young Pretender as de jure King of England. 
Public indignation was aroused to a high pitch at the claim of a 
foreign prince to determine who should be ruler, and both Houses 
of Parliament presented loyal addresses to the King, assuring him of 
their determination to defend the succession against the pretended 
Prince of Wales. But William did not live to carry out that great 
war against the encroachments of France which was the object of 
his life; and it was left to Marlborough, who was not slow to 
appreciate the value of his European designs, to complete his foreign 
policy, and to perfect his schemes for the protection of the 
religion and liberties of the realm. In 1701 Cutts went to 
Holland as brigadier-general, where he remained during the 
winter in command of the English forces. On his return to 
the Low Countries—after a short visit to England in the 
spring of the following year—he complained in one of his 
despatches! of the desertion among her Majesty’s troops during 
his absence, owing partly to the relaxation of military laws since 
the last war, and partly to the bribes offered by the emissaries 
of France. He caused a court-martial to be held, and ordered 
eleven of the “ most notorious and obstinate” of the ringleaders to be 
hanged at the head of the English line, respiting the sentence passed 
on several others, who had been convicted. In the interval he had 
been gazetted a major-general on the English establishment, and 
soon afterwards became lieutenant-general. The war was com- 
menced with vigour in Flanders. Hitherto the Spanish Netherlands 
had been in the hands of the confederates, but, as Spain was now 
allied to France, it became necessary to conquer a larger extent of 
country. All the fortresses on the Rhine and the Meuse were 
strongly garrisoned. Marlborough crossed the latter river at Grave, 
and advanced south into Spanish Brabant. As he had expected, 
this move obliged Boufflers to withdraw from Guelderland to oppose 
him, and enabled Cutts to make an attack on the important fortress 
of Venlo, which lies in that territory on the east side of the River 
Meuse. The place was invested on both sides of the river, and on 
September 18 it was determined to assault Fort St. Michael—a 
detached outwork—from which, if taken, it would be possible to 
command the town. The English general, not wishing at first to 
intrust the whole body of his troops to the assault, sent a small party 
in advance to effect a lodgment in the walls, and promised that, as 
soon as he saw fifty of them on the top of the ravelin, he would hurry 
1 Ellis’ Papers, vol. xvi., May-Aug. 1702, 
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to their support. The French poured a heavy fire into the assailants 
from the rampart of the fort, but the bravery of the English Grena- 
diers, stimulated as they were by promises of reward, and eager to 
display their courage under the eyes of their commander, carried the 
day. Some of them attacked the bridge, connecting the fort and the 
town ; others clambered up the ramparts, which were hotly disputed 
by fire and push of pike. The English took over 200 prisoners, the 
rest of the garrison, to the number of 600, being killed or drowned 
in endeavouring to escape, with the exception of twelve men who 
crossed the Meuse in small boats. The fall of the fortress was soon 
followed by the surrender of the town of Venlo. Marlborough then 
invaded Guelderland, cutting off the French from the Lower Rhine, 
and at the end of the campaign the balance of power was distinctly 
in favour of the Allies. 

The year 1704 is one of the most glorious in the military annals 
of Great Britain, for, as has been said, even Waterloo, the most 
famed of battles, has not obliterated the memory of Blenheim. In 
May, Marlborough advanced to the relief of Vienna, which was 
exposed to attack on the west from the French and Bavarians, and 
on the east from the Hungarians under Prince Ragotski. His 
object was to carry the war into Bavaria, and to interpose himself 
between the invaders and the capital. By the end of June he had 
reached the fortified height of Schellenburg, commanding Donau- 
werth, which was successfully assaulted after a fierce struggle. 
Bavaria was overrun, and the Elector withdrew to Augsburg to await 
the arrival of reinforcements from France. On August 11, a junction 
with Eugene was effected a little to the east of Hochstadt, on the 
north side of the Danube, from which point the combined Gallo- 
Bavarian army was advancing to meet the allies. The former took 
up its position along a ridge of hills extending from the Danube and 
the village of Blenheim, on which its right rested, to the high ground 
bounding on the north the valley through which a brook called the 
Nebel flows. The Elector of Bavaria, with Marshal Marsin, occu- 
pied the left; the French, under Marshal Tallard, the centre and 
right ; and in the village were posted twenty-six battalions of the 
élite of the French army, commanded by Lieutenant-General the 
Marquis of Clerambault, who also had with him twelve squadrons of 
dragoons, and was supported by artillery. ‘Tallard made a fatal mis- 
take in thus weakening his centre. But his dispositions were other- 
wise faulty, for he had left the bridges of the Nebel unguarded, and 
had drawn up his troops so far back from the stream that there was 
sufficient room for the allies to form line for attack after having 
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crossed over. The British army moved forward from its encamp- 
ment early on the morning of the 13th. Eugene was directed to 
come into line of battle on the right, whilst Marlborough took up 
his position in the centre opposite the French, and sent Lord Cutts, 
who had command of the ninth column—which was composed. of 
Rowe’s and Ferguson’s. British brigades, Hulsen’s Hessian infantry, 
and the British cavalry under Wood and Ross, and which was to act 
“ upon the left of all by itself next the Danube ”—to attack the 
village of Blenheim. 

The enemy had strongly fortified the village as oe key ot the 
position by throwing up entrenchments and erecting palisades, and 
had brought out all the available tables, doors, planks, and chests 
from the houses to afford shelter from our shot. About eight 
o’clock the French began to cannonade the allied army as it 
advanced. Eugene was late in getting into position owing to the 
difficult nature of the ground, which was broken and wooded ; and 
it was not until 12.30 p.m.,' when the whole line was ready to move 
forward, that Marlborough sent the young Prince of. Hesse to tell 
Cutts to commence the assault on the village. His gallant men 
descended to the Nebel, took possession of two water-mills under 
a heavy fire, and advanced up the slope. Rowe, whose brigade 
was leading, struck his sword in the palisades before giving the 
order to fire, but in a few moments fell mortally wounded, and his 
lieutenant-colonel and major were killed in trying to bring him off. 
While vainly endeavouring to force their way through the defences, 
the assailants were suddenly charged in flank by a body of French 
cavalry, and would have been routed but for some Hessian Hussars, 
who drove off the enemy. The General immediately ordered up 
fresh squadrons to cover his flank, but these, though at first success- 
ful, were in turn overpowered. Three attempts were made to take 
the position, the English rushing in the most intrepid manner right 
up to the palisades, which. they attempted.to break down by. sheer 
force; but each time they were..met by a galling fire from the 
infantry in the village and compelled to rétire. Meanwhile Marl- 
borough, after about four hours’ hard fighting, had established himself 
on the other side of the river. Tallard might yet have saved the 
day, if he could have had the assistance of the garrison at Blenheim ; 
but the Duke, on hearing from Cutts that his attempt had failed, 
ordered him to withdraw under the shelter of some rising ground 

1«<Tt was past midday,” Thackeray makes Esmond say, ‘‘ when the attack 


began on our left, where Laan Cutts commanded, the bravest and ‘most beloved 
officer in the English army.” 
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and to keep up such a feigned attack on the village as should give 
employment to the enemy stationed there. He thus prevented any 
troops from being withdrawn towards the centre of the line, which, 
after a sharp interchange of fire, he charged and completely broke. 

The battle was in fact won, although Blenheim still held out. 
General Churchill advanced in rear of the village ; Lord Orkney 
approached from the north, and Cutts, with Ferguson’s and Rowe’s 
shattered brigades, menaced it from his position onthe Nebel. The 
only way of escape appeared to be on the side of the Danube, but 
the Queen’s Regiment under the famous Brigadier-General Webb— 
the hero of Wynendael—took possession of the barrier, which the 
enemy had constructed to cover their retreat. Surrounded on all 
sides and threatened by approaching artillery, the garrison capitulated, 
and eleven thousand men laid down their arms. The right wing 
having then been routed, the Elector of Bavaria was compelled to 
retire, although he had steadily resisted the furious attacks of 
Eugene. 

Next year Cutts was appointed Commander-in-Chief in Ireland 
under the Duke of Ormond. Luttrell relates that on June 10, 1705, 
he “landed at Dublin about six in the evening near Ring’s End, 
where his Lordship was met by one of the Lord-Lieutenant’s coaches, 
and went immediately to wait upon his Grace, by whom he was very 
kindly received.” Soon afterwards Ormond returned to England on 
a visit, and left the administration of the country to Sir Richard Cox, 
the Irish Lord Chancellor, and Lord Cutts, who were constituted 
Lord Justices of the kingdom during his absence. About this time 
Steele, who had up to the present been on friendly terms! with his 
former patron, to whom he had dedicated another work, “The 
Christian Hero,” wrote to him asking for payment in return for the 
services he had rendered whilst acting as his lordship’s secretary. 
Whatever may be said of the justice of Steele’s claim, there is 
certainly some reason in Cutts’s objection that it was not made 
at an earlier date, when the occasion for it arose. Writing from 
Dublin July 3, 1705, he replied :— 

“‘T have receiv’d a letter from you, dated 





, Lady Mildmay’s, 


1In TZatler, No. 5, he quotes a verse from some amatory stanzas which are 
said to have been addressed by Lord Cutts to his first wife, as the production of 
honest Cynthio, ‘‘a man of wit, good sense, and fortune : ” 
‘* Only tell her that I love, 
Leave the rest to her and fate ; 
Some kind planet from above 
May, perhaps, her passion move : 
Lovers on their stars must wait.” 
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Bond Street, Piccadilly, but without any mention of the day of the 
month or year of our Lord ; so that I can’t tell when it was wrote. 
You mention a former letter, which I never receiv’d, nor heard a 
word of before ; so that I am totally a stranger to the Hardships, 
you say you suffer by my service ; and I am the more surpris’d at 
this, because I have letters under your hand that doe implicitly if 
not expressly declare the contrary with a great deal of Warmth. 
“You desire me to pay you for your long and chargeable attend- 
ance, which, since you demand it peremptorily as a Justice, I must 
answer as plainly, that if you will make it appear to me, that I 
promised you any Allowance in mony, I shall be ready to take your 
Demands into consideration. But I dare appeal to your cooler and 
more deliberate thoughts, whether I did not doe you some services 
(however forgotten now) which at that time were understood by all 
the World to ballance the service you had done me. If, after quitting 
a Man’s service, and making no manner of demand for so many 
years, such a claim is to be made, no Man is safe, who at any time 
employs a supernumerary Aid-de-Camp, or any other Officer in his 
Household, who may serve without pay in hopes of being introduc’d 
into the World and advanc’d ; and if I submitted to such a claim so 
circumstantiated more might come upon me, for which there is no 
foundation in Law or Equity. As to your being bereft of your hope 
of my favour, I assure you, you may command it, &c. . . .” 
To this Steele wrote an angry, and hardly dignified, letter in 
reply :— 
August 31st, 1705. 

From my Lodgings, at Mr. Keen’s, 

An Apothecarye’s in Bennett Street, 

near Snt. James’s. 


* My Lord,—I am very sorry to hear by Mr. Trubshaw (?) how 
highly you resent my late expostulations; but if your Excellency 
pleases to consider that in the midst of the frankest, kindest behaviour 
which you us’d towards me, you did so unsuitable a thing as to 
postpone my pretentions to those of a young Gentleman you hardly 
ever spoke to, ev’n at a crisis in my little affairs, you will think I am 
under very great temptations to forget my self in points of decorum : 
My Accounts from the West Indies are such that I am as certain (as 
the vicissitudes of Humane things will permit) of a provision for my 
self and posterity, therefore shall now have no inclination to any 
methods but relying on your own will to do me any favour if you shall 
think fit. If not, and that you are resolv’d never more to honour me 
with any commands from you, I assure yr. Excellency nothing shall 
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ever alienate me from very hearty Wishes for yr. Honour and 
Welfare. However I hope yr. Excellency will pardon me that I 
inclose to you this note of seven pounds ros. which I paid for a 
Lodging taken by yr. order in Scotland Yard for my more con- 
venient attendance on you when in yr. Service, and that you'll direct 
me to draw a bill payable in Dublin for that sum at sight. 

“T have occasion for that sum there, and yr. Lordship’s direction 
on whome to draw it will be a very great favour to——” 

Whether Lord Cutts took any notice of this letter we do not 
know, as the correspondence ends here. During the next two years 
his health broke down, and he appears to have been aggrieved by 
his removal from more active scenes. It has been suggested that 
Marlborough was instrumental in this, and was only too glad to get 
rid of a dangerous rival. But this is not probable, for, as Macaulay 
says, Cutts could lay claim to no special skill in the higher parts 
of military science, and—if we are to trust the expressions of 
regard in the communications that passed between the two as genuine 
—their relations remained friendly and cordial to the end. A few 
months before his death Cutts received a letter from his chief thank- 
ing him for his “kind congratulations ” on the recent successes of the 
army, and expressing the hope to see him again soon on service 
abroad. He died very suddenly on January 26, 1707, and was 
interred in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. Some fifty years later 
Horace Walpole, at the request of George Montague—a grandson of 
Lord Cutts’s first wife by a former marriage—wrote this epitaph ; but, 
as no trace of a monument erected to him was ever found, it could 
not be placed over his tomb: 

Late does the Muse approach to Cutts’s grave, 
But ne’er the grateful Muse forgets the brave ; 
He gave her subjects for the immortal lyre, 
And sought in idle hours the tuneful choir ; 
Skilful to mount by either path to fame, 

And dear to memory by a double name. 

Yet if ill-known amid the Aonian groves, 

His shade a stranger and unnoticed roves, 
The dauntless chief a nobler band may join, 
They never die who conquer’d at the Boyne. 


The last line, he explains, is intended to be popular in Ireland, but 
it is doubtful whether the Irish would have regarded it in that light. 


GEORGE ARTHUR SINCLAIR. 
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FISH LORE. 


The carp, with golden scales, in wanton play ; 

The trout, in crimson-speckled glory gay ; 

The red-finned roach, the silver-coated eel ; 

The pike, whose haunts the twisted roots conceal ; 
The healing tench, the gudgeon, perch, and bream ; 
And all the sportive natives of the stream. 


O an anonymous singer has described some of the finny tribes 
of the water world ; but a far more vivid and stately descrip- 
tion is that of our great Puritan poet :— 


The sounds and seas, each creek and bay, 
With fry innumerable swarm ; and shoals 
Of fish, that with their fins and shining scales, 
Glide under the green wave in sculls that oft 
Bank the mid-sea ; part single, or with mate, 
Graze the seaweed, their pasture, and through groves 
Of coral stray ; or, sporting with quick glance, 
Show to the sun their waved coats dropped with gold : 
Or in their pearly shells at ease, attend 
Moist nutriment, or under rocks their food 
In jointed armour watch: on smooth the seal 
And bended dolphins play—part, huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempest the ocean ; there leviathan, 
Hugest of living creatures, on the deep 
Stretch’d like a promontory, sleeps or swims, 
And seems a moving land, and at his gills 
Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out, a sea. 


Fishes are very notable folk. ‘ Did not,” says Phil Robinson, 
“Domitian order a special session of the senate to discuss the 
cooking of a turbot, and ‘nihil ad rhombum ’—all Lombard Street to 
a china orange—pass into a proverb? What man in Rome would 
not have been a lamprey, to be petted by the beautiful wife of 
Drusus? And what a pitch of dignity they attained to in the house- 
holds of epicures, those mullet, and murena, and carp! But by far 
the greatest number have achieved distinction by legendary exploits: 
or by accidents of honour. Thus the dolphin and the tortoise, or 
the haddock and the John Dory. ... It was to a codfish that 
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Scandinavia owed its récovered crown: Was itnot afish:that — 
the Vedic-ark tovits resting-place,the hillspeak Nanbandha?=— 30.111 
In the whole world of creation av Tite of 

None were seen but these-sévem sages; Manu and the Fish: 

Years on years, and still unwearied, drew the Fish the bark along, 

Till at length it came where Himavan reared its loftiest ak 5 

There at length*they came, and'smilitig, thus the Fish ‘addressed the Sage: 

«Bind now thy stately*Vvessel ‘to’ thé peakHifmavan ¥” -=‘1'~ 

At the Fish’s mandate, quickly tothe peak’"Himavan*'! > 

Bound the Sage his ‘bark'; and even to this day that loftiest peak 

Bears the name Nanbandha. 

And from a-fish-pond, (according te.an Arabic legend): that Moses 
was rescued by Pharaoh’s daughter? When,the demons had usurped 
Solomon’s throne, and the monarch was an,outeast,in his dominions, 
and jeered at as a sort of Perkin. Warbeck, aipreposterous claimant, 
a fish found the omnipotent-signet: ring; and so- enabled the King to 
reascend his throne. Did they not give their’ names to a score of 
cities? Is not fish one, of the special .gaods. promised to the 
faithful in the Paradise of. the, Moslem,, with, hard, by, that tree from 
Sinai that yields sauces ‘ 1p ponengeeapepan. ree them who eat’—a 
kind of Paradisaical cruet ?” ‘ " 

A fish, generally a dolphin, was’ one. of sie earliest and most 
universal of Christian symbols, and had several, significations. The 
Greek name for fish was composed of the initial letters:of the five Greek 
words signifying Jesus Christ, the Son:of God, the Saviour, and thus 
formed the initial anagram of the title of Our Lord ; and these cha- 
racters may be found in many ancient works of art and inscriptions. 
The fish is an emblem of baptism, and thys belongs to some early 
missionary saints, and it is occasionally t the symbol of St. Peter, in 
view of the better-known keys. ‘It is also emblematic of Christians 
generally, as they were likened to fish in the’ calling of the Apostles, 
and typified by the miraculous draught of fistiés. ~ It was not, how- 
ever, always a Christian emblem ; in Greek art, rarely so, and the 
fish so often marked on tombs in the Roman catacombs is believed 
to have signified the occupation of the person therein interred. Of 
St. Anthony of Padua a quaint legend is told by Mrs. Jameson: 
“ Anthony being come to the city of Rimini, where there were 
many heretics and unbelievers, he preached'to them repentance and 
a new life, but ‘they. refused to;-hear -him,..and stopped their ears ; 
whereuponche ,yepaixed »to the sea-shorey and; stretching forth his 
hand, said, ‘Hear me, ye fishes, for these unbelievers refuse to listen’ 
andctruly: it.was a-marvellous thing to see:‘how-an infinite runtber of 
fishes,: great and: little; lifted their, heads:above ‘water, and ‘listened 
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attentively to the sermon of the saint.” February has Pisces, the 
fishes, for its zodiacal sign, as Spenser tells us in describing the 
months :— 

And lastly came cold February, sitting 

In an old wagon ; for he could not ride, 

Drawne of two fishes, for the season fitting, 

Which through the flood before did softly slyde 

And swim away ; yet had he by his side 

His plough and harnesse fit to till the ground, 

And tooles to prune the trees, before the pride 

Of hasting Prime did make them burgein round. 


Of the sturgeon we get a vivid account in “ Hiawatha” :— 


On the white sand of the bottom 

Lay the monster Mishe-Nahma, 

Lay the sturgeon, king of fishes ; 

Through his gills he breathed the water, 

With his fins he fanned and winnowed, 

With his tail he swept the sand-floor. 
There he lay in all his armour ; 

On each side a shield to guard him, 

Plates of bone upon his forehead, 

Down his sides and back and shoulders 

Plates of bone with spines projecting ! 

Painted was he with his war-paints, 

Stripes of yellow, red, and azure, 

Spots of brown and spots of sable ; 

And he lay there on the bottom, 

Fanning with his fins of purple, 

As above him Hiawatha 

In his birch canoe came sailing, 

With his fishing-line of cedar. 


His little court of attendants were round him— 


The yellow perch, the Sahwa, 
Like a sunbeam in the water. 


Also— 
The Shawgashee, the craw-fish, 


Like a spider on the bottom, 
On the white and sandy bottom ; 


And the pike, Kenozha, and— 
Like a white moon in the water— 
the sun-fish, who bore the euphonious name of Ugudwash ! 
The salmon figures in the arms of the city of Glasgow holding a 
gold ring in his mouth. Archbishop Spottiswoode tells us why. 


“‘In the days of St. Kentigern, or St. Mungo, the founder of the see 
of Glasgow, a lady having lost her wedding-ring, her husband’s 
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jealousy was stirred, to allay which she applied to St. Kentigern, 
imploring his help for the sake of her honour. Not long after, as 
the saint walked by the river, he desired a person who was fishing to 
bring him the first fish he could get, and from its mouth was taken 
the lady’s ring, which he immediately sent to her to quiet her 
husband’s suspicions.” In the island of Lewes they have a curious 
custom of sending, every May Day, very early in the morning, a 
man to cross the Barvas River, to prevent any woman crossing it 
first, as, if that deplorable circumstance did happen, no salmon 
would come up the river all the year round! This observance was 
taught them, they say, by a foreign sailor shipwrecked on the coast 
long ago; and if it is disregarded, the result of all their fishing, 
they declare they have learnt by experience, is mi/! The explana- 
tion given by the lordly salmon in the “Water Babies” to little 
Tom of the virgin of trout, will be fresh in the minds of all 
readers of that delightful history :— 

My dear, we do not even mention them, if we can help it ; for Iam sorry to 
say they are relations of ours who do us no credit. A great many years ago 
they were just like us; but they were so lazy, and cowardly, and greedy, that 
instead of going down to the sea every year to see the world, and grow strong 
and fat, they chose to stay and poke about in the little streams and eat worms 
and grubs : and they are very properly punished for it; for they have grown 


ugly and brown and spotted and small ; and are actually so degraded in their 
tastes that they will eat our children. 


In more flattering terms did old Somerville speak of 


The crimson-spotted trout, the river’s pride, 
And beauty of the stream, 
whom the old Irish called Breae—‘“ the one with the spots ;” and 
the “Compleat Angler” avers that he is “ more sharp-sighted than 
any hawk you have named, and more watchful and timorous than 
your high-mettled Merlin bold.” At Bowscale Tarn, Blencathara, 
are two undying trout, who amused Henry Clifford, the Shepherd 
Lord, in his loneliness :— 
And both the undying trout that swim 
In Bowscale Tarn did wait on him. 


They moved about in open sight, 
To and fro for his delight. 

In Mr. W. Jones’s “ Credulities Past and Present” we are told 
of the not typically saintly behaviour of St. Patrick, who, “ over- 
come by hunger, helped himself to pork chops on a fast day. An 
angel met him with the forbidden cutlets in his hand ; but the saint 
popped them into a pail of water, pattered an Ave Mary over them, 
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and the chops were tumed into; @: couple. of respectable and ortho- 
@ox-looking’ trout. hey angel looked, perplexed and went away, 
with his index-finger on-the;-side-af: his -nase4-. And sée:what came 
of it! In Ireland, meat dipped into.water and christened by the 
name of ‘ St.:Patrick’s-fish?.is; commonlyeaten there on fast days, 
and to the great-regret of*all, those — eat. ny enough to 
acquire an indigestion.” 
Sa a ee When the corn is in the iach 
iigiiat Dhen. the fish-axe. on the rack, ; 
is the Cornish provetb coneetning the pilchard/ 
“Ve miay ca” them’ vulgar farin’ ; 
*. Wiyes and mithers maist despairin’ 


Sood , Ca’ them | lives o’ men, . 


says the ballad of ine « ‘Galler Herrin,”,.,; “ Nea. rr no wedding,” 
declares a Scotch: proverb,:which:-has: been proved correct over and 
over again ; marriages in fishing-villages goiig.up. eighty per cent. in 
a good year, and dwindling, to vé/..in. a.bad one,,, Mackerel should 
never: be eatem tilln“ Balaam’s asenspeaksyin-church,? ae. till the 
‘lesson containing-the narrative is-read-; ‘and*we-are told that “ plaice 
are never good till they swim in May water.” Of this-fish, alias the 
fluke, the following is the-Highland, legend, ., ‘! The fish.all gathered 
to cheose.a: king;.and, the-finke: (he.that: has the red spets en him) 
stayed at home to make himself pretty,-putting on his;red-spots to 
see if he would be.chosen; but he was teo-ate; fer when:she came 
the herring was already king pf.the sea.. So.the. fluke curled his 
mouth on one side and said, ‘ A,simple-fishlike the. herring king of 
the sea!’ and his mouth has, been_all of one side ever since.” 
Haddock are also “no gude till they get .three..drops.o’ May 
flude,” and Cornish , fishermen allege that they~are quite deaf, the 
reason given being that, once on a time, as the devil was fishing, a 
haddock Gontinually Carried Off’ his bait, which’ made him so angry 
that ‘he put his’ face closé to the water, by the fish’s head, iand cried, 
“Ha, Dick, I’ll tackle thee yet.” The sound broke the drum of the 
fish’s ears, and he has ‘always beeh stone deaf ever since, and his 
name has been Ha Dick or haddock. The Icelandic legend is that 
the devil one day gropedian the wateritill he fotind a haddock, and 
gripped it under the breast-fir, where ever since’a dark stripe can be 
seen:down.edch side‘of the fin.’ In-Norway.it‘isicalled St: Peter’s fish, 
andthe. marks on each: side of its mouth dre’ believed to show where 
‘the Apostle’s: — ont thumb: penne when he took Som it the 
piece of mioney. » e9 aril moto sed 
* This tradition-it whens wwithr the: John: ‘Dory : 
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ve <-> With his dalphin. head, 
,{.-Whose fins like amber horns are ‘spread, 
as one Baillie -says—of. whom the -same -legend ‘is told ; aude 
another version declares ‘that, the,eurious,spots.on its side were pro- 
duced by St. Christopher--when- crossing an-arm a the sea bearing 
the Infant Christ, 

Passing by the roach, whom Izaak Walton calls “ the water-sheep, 
for his simplicity or foolishness”: we come.to the tench, of whom the 
same authority gives‘a Yather wonderful account.'-‘‘ The tench is 
the physician of fishes, for the pike“ especially ; and the pike, being 
either sick or hurt, is cured. by, the touch.of the tench. And it is 
observed that.the:.tyrant-pike will.not be a wolf. to: his physician, 
but forbears to devour-him; though he be never so-hungry ; that not 
only doth the terich carry with him‘a‘natural balsam to cure both 
himself and others, but in its head there aré two little stones, which 
foreign-physicians‘ make great-use of in the cure of /their-patients, 
and ‘that Rondeletius says that at -his being at Rome he-saw-a great 
curé done by applying ténch to the’ feet: of a very-sick man.” = -*-- 

‘Phe carp is“a very -important person in -Grimm’s story ofthe 
unfortunate fisherman who possessed that: peculiarly self-witted- wife, 
“die Frau IIsebill.” The fish was a fairy fish; and could grant what- 
ever the fisherman asked ; arid -agaim and-again did*his autocratic 
spouse’ despatch “her ‘obedient ‘consort'*td’ the seashore to dsk~for 
fresh favours, wrens a he: oan ery hag the qreerried 


couplets:~"~- ~* ; » y Fe 
les ce. o3 Oh, fish in dena pray. listen to.me,... 
For my wife won’t let be, as I’d have it be. 


+ en 


First she wanted a cottage, then a castle, then desired to be a king, 
then emperor, then Pope, then firilly wished to control the sun and 
moon. But no sooner did’ the catp hear this modest request than 
he relegated the too ambitious lady. to her original hovel ; and, 
apparently disgusted with’ humankind, has never. sought to confer his 
favours on any one since, . 

“Dull asa mullet,” sa ie fi said” a Roman proverb but Walton is 


more polite : 
But for chaste love'the miillet hath vis‘peer 
+ . For, ifthe mullet hath,surprised her pheer, ee ee 
As mad with woe, to,shore she followeth, . ' 
Prest to comfort him both in life and death. 


The Tahitians, with what we should consider questionable taste, 
deify the blue shark, and erect temples to him, where he is chiefly 
worshipped by fishermen. 
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The little remora, or sucking-fish, was formerly believed to have 
most marvellous powers. One, only four inches long, held back, we 
are told, Anthony’s flagship at Actium. Spenser writes : 

Looking far forth into the ocean wide, 

A goodly ship, with banners bravely dight, 

And flag in her topgallant, I espied 

Through the main sea making her merry flight. 
Fair blew the wind into her bosom right, 

And the heavens looked lovely all the while, 
That she did seem to dance as in delight, 

And at her own felicity did smile. 

All suddenly there clove unto her keel 

A little fish that men called remora, 

Which stopped her course and held her by the heel, 
That wind nor tide could move her thence away ; 
Strange thing meseemeth that so small a thing 
Should able be so great an one to wring ! 

“The torpedo,” says Phil Robinson, “‘the benumbing fish,’ 
curiously meets with more references than might have been 
expected. An explanation, perhaps, is to be found in its familiarity 
to the ancients. A galvanic shock from a torpedo was one of Galen’s 
prescriptions for rheumatics and the gout, and the poets, adopting 
the idea of antiquity, speak of the creature ‘delivering its opinion at 
a distance ’—the notion that electric fishes could discharge the fluid 
without any conducting medium. The spine of the stinging ray was 
the barb of the spear that Circe gave her son, and to this day in the 
South Seas the savage tips his arrows and harpoons with them.” 

The dolphin, sacred to Bacchus, was supposed to indulge in a 
succession of beautiful changing tints when im articulo mortis, as 
Byron notices— 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 

With a new colour as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, till ’tis gone, and all is gray. 
But naturalists dispel this pleasing illusion. ‘ Alas!” says Wood, 
‘an unpoetical dolphin, when we have harpooned and brought him 
on deck, is only black and white, and all the change that he makes 
is that the black becomes brown in time, and the white grey.” He 
figures in A®sop’s fables, where, pursuing a tunny, both get flung 
upon the rocks, and forthwith expire; the tunny rather unamiably 
observing, with his last gasp, ‘I must die, it is true ; but I die with 
pleasure when I behold him who is the cause of it involved in the 
same fate.” The curious connection that existed between the dol- 
phin and the heir of France is thus explained by Miss Yonge. “In 
1125, Delfine, heiress of Albon, married Giuges, Count of Viennois. 
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She was his third wife ; and to distinguish her son from the rest of 
the family, he was either called or christened Giuges Dephin, and 
assumed the dolphin as his badge, whence badge and title passed to 
his descendants, the Dauphins de Viennois, and was in time 
adopted by other families connected with his own, the dauphin 
counts of Auvergne and Montpensier. The last Dauphin, Humbert 
de Vienne, having let his only child fall from a castle window while 
playing with it, left his country and title to Charles, son of King 
Jean de France ; and thence the heir-apparent was called the Dau- 
phin—both the other Counts dauphins becoming extinct before 
the end of the 16th century.” 

The dolphin is not strictly a fish, nor is the oyster ; but we must 
include the latter in our list, were it only to notice the haughty 
grandmother of Hans Andersen’s sweet little mermaid, who always 
bore twelve oyster shells on her tail in sign of her superior rank, 
other noble ladies being allowed only six. Conceive the gratification 
of displaying the extra half-dozen! The old rhyme speaks respect- 
fully of the oyster’s lineage :— 

The herring loves the merry moonlight, 
The mackerel loves the wind, 
But the oyster loves the dredger’s song, 
For he comes of a gentle kind. 
Very curiously, though the Romans loved it, the oyster’s edible 
qualities were held in contempt in medizval England. Chaucer’s 
Sompnere speaks of it with disgust :— 


For many a muscle and many an oistre, 
When other men have been ful wel at ese, 
Hath been our food. 


Nor must we omit eels, of whose origin tales as absurd as the 
legend of the barnacle goose were told, it being variously declared 
that they were made of dewdrops condensed by the sun—were 
generated out of mud—grew out of black horsehairs—were produced 
by electricity—and also by cutting a large eel into small pieces ; 
while near the Ely marshes they were believed to be the transformed 
wives and children of certain recusant priests of the neighbourhood ! 

Finally, we must not conclude our “fish lore” without hearing 
what that notable sportswoman, Dame Julyan Berners, has to say 
of the “ gentle craft.” ‘ And yet he (the angler) at the least hath his 
holsom walke, and merry at his ease, a sweet ayre of the sweet 
savoure of the meede flowres, that makyth him hungry. He hereth 
the melodyous harmony of fowles; he seeth the yonge herons, 
duckes, coots, and many other fowles wyth theyr broodes ; which me 
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semyth better than alle the noyse of houndys, the blast of horns, and 
the cry of fowles, that hunters, falconers,. and fowlers can make. 
And yf the angler take the fysshe, surely thenne is there noo man 
merier than he is in his spyryte. . Also, whoso will use the game of 
angling, he must rise early, ‘which thing.is. profitable to man in this 
wise, that is to wit, much to the heal: of his soul, for it shall cause 
him to be holy, and to the heal of his body, for it shall cause him to 
be whole—also to the increase of his goods, for it shall make him 
rich. As the old English proverb saith in this wise, whoso will rise 
early shall be holy, healthy, and zealous,” 


BARBARA CLAY FINCH. 
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TUTBURY AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


OWNS sometimes, like their inhabitants, seem to pass through 
periods of youth, of manhood, and of old age ; they grow. to 
robust strength, they havea work to do in the world and do it boldly 
and strenuously, and then “in calm decay” retire from the bustle 
and business of the age ; other places take the prominent parts in 
the history of the times, and for them the story. of the past alone has 
interest. Such a place is Tutbury. The days of her rest have come, 
when she sits quietly beside the murmur of her stream and the hum 
of her mills, while the names of other towns occupy all the space in 
the chronicles of the doings of the day ; yet Tutbury was seeing the 
world, familiar with the faces of kings and the follies: of:courts,: the 
hurry of business and the clash of arms, when many of these towns 
that are now so big and proud and prosperous were :but. nameless 
groups of cottages, or wastes where sheep browsed,. and where the 
beasts of the chase sought covert. 

As a matter of fact, old Tutbury’s youth was spent so many 
ages since that we have no record of it, for it is a place of importance 
when first we hear of it. More than a thousand years ago there was 
a stronghold here forming one of the chain. of forts. defending the 
Mercian frontier ; and here probably Offa, greatest of the Mercian 
kings, and Kenwulph and Ethelred, his successors, kept their courts. 
The saintly Werburga, patroness of Chester, was the daughter of ‘the 
last-named sovereign, and the conyent at the neighbouring. village. of 
Hanbury was founded by her, her father. having made heria Geant 
of the land. 

The incursion of the Danes put a temporary stop to the prosperity 
of Tutbury. The rude castle of the English king :was overthrown, 
the religious house at Hanbury was sacked, and the. whole district 
became subject to the heathen invaders.. . Tradition has it. that the 
desperate effort to throw off the foreign.yoke, which took the form of a 
treacherous massacre of the Danes in 1002, commenced at Hound-. 
hill, about five miles from Tutbury. 

At the Norman conquest the lordship of Tutbury was conferred 
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upon one of William’s favourite followers, Henry de Ferrers. This 
man was one of the commissioners appointed for the formation of 
the Domesday survey, and by favour of the Norman monarch became 
one of the most considerable persons in the country. He held seven 
manors in Staffordshire in addition to the Castle of Tutbury, but this 
was a very small part of his wealth. In the neighbouring county of 
Derby he held no fewer than one hundred and fourteen manors, and 
eighty-nine others in the counties of Lincoln, Berks, Wilts, Essex, 
Oxford, Warwick, Buckingham, Gloucester, Hereford, Hants, 
Nottingham, and Leicester. To the experienced eye of the Norman 
knight the strength of the situation occupied by the old fortress of 
Offa must have at once been obvious, and its central position in the 
country made it no less suitable as the residence of one whose lands 
spread thus widely over the whole of the Midland counties and the 
contiguous shires. Here, therefore, Ferrers reared a keep and sur- 
rounded it with all the buildings, domestic and military, which the 
state of a feudal baron demanded. The rising ground gave 
material strength to the site, which was enhanced by the defence of 
the river Dove flowing at its foot ; a deep fosse supplied further pro- 
tection at other points. About the same time the Priory began to 
rise beside the Castle, founded and richly endowed by Henry and 
his wife Bertha ; and, as they made Tutbury the place of their chief 
residence, we may feel sure that a prosperous town soon grew up 
again around them, defended by the great Castle, ministered to in 
holy things by the Priory, and largely dependent upon the patronage 
of both for its trade. 

In the reign of Henry III., Robert de Ferrers, Earl of Derby, the 
lord at that time of Tutbury, took the popular side against the King 
in the long struggles with which his rule was distracted. The Earl 
suffered in the final victory of the King; his castle was almost 
destroyed by the royal forces in 1269, and his lands were forfeited 
and annexed to the Duchy of Lancaster. Many of the manors 
assigned to Ferrers by William had by this time been granted to 
some of the retainers of that house, but Tutbury was still the chief 
seat of the family. 

The new owner does not appear to have appreciated the position 
as much as did the old one, and for many years the Castle lay as the 
wars had left it; Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, however, the son, and 
in 1297 the successor, of Edmund Plantagenet, to whom it had been 
granted, once more raised it from its ruins to even greater dignity 
and splendour than of yore. Here he lived in princely style, keep- 
ing a large retinue of knights, and ruling his manors like a petty 
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king. In one year, 1313, his household expenditure amounted to a 
sum equal in modern money to £22,000. The owners of Tutbury 
were, however, unfortunate in their political convictions, or in the 
result of their championship of them. The favour which Edward II. 
showed to Piers Gaveston and the two de Spencers disgusted many 
of the barons, and among those who finally took up arms in the 
matter was the Earl of Lancaster. The King advanced into the 
Midlands against his rebellious vassals, and the Earl found himself 
left almost alone to defend his estates. He endeavoured to make a 
stand at Burton, and so to prevent the passage of the Trent; but a 
ford having been pointed out to the Royalists five miles higher up 
the river, he was attacked in the rear and had to fall back in hot 
haste on Tutbury. So close was the pursuit that the Earl had barely 
enteréd his fortress before the enemy appeared in front of his walls, 
and thus no time was given him to prepare for its defence. Leaving, 
therefore, his baggage and his military chest to be brought after him 
as opportunity might offer, he forded the Dove with his followers, 
though the river was in flood, and struck northwards for Pontefract, 
where he had another castle. His treasurer, under cover of night, 
endeavoured to follow him with “ the sinews of war” which had been 
left in his charge. Misfortune, however, dogged the Earl’s steps. 
In the hurry and confusion of the escape from Tutbury the war 
chest was dropped into the river and lost; while Lancaster himself, 
without forces or supplies, was betrayed to his enemies, and beheaded 
in 1322. 

The treasure thus sunk in the Dove lay there for five hundred 
years. In the year 1831 Mr. Webb, proprietor of Cotton Mills at 
Tutbury, in improving the water-power of his mill, had occasion to 
remove some of the gravel from the river bed. ‘The workmen, in 
doing this, brought up some silver coins, and, as they pushed their 
way up the stream, continued to find them in increasing quantities, 
This led to a vigorous search, and a perfect hoard of them was at 
last found embedded in the gravel at a point near the Derbyshire 
bank of the river. In all over a hundred thousand coins are said to 
have been found. They contained specimens of the coinage of 
Edward I. as struck at London, York, Canterbury, Chester, Durham, 
Lincoln, Bristol, Exeter, Bury St. Edmunds, and Newcastle, with 
some from Cork, Waterford, and Dublin; the episcopal mint of 
Durham was represented by coins of Bishops Bek, Kellow, and 
Bellomonte, and there were a few from the archiepiscopal mint at 
York. The coinages of Henry III. and of Edward II. also provided 


examples; and the Empire, the Kingdom of Scotland, and the 
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Duchies of Brabant, Lorraine, and Hainault had all contributed 
their share. 

By the attainder of the Earl of Lancaster his estates became 
once more forfeited to the Crown, and they passed without incident 
through several hands until they became vested in John of Gaunt. 
Now once again: Tutbury Castle became the residence of a great 
family. It is said to have been specially chosen out of: all his 
mansions by John’s Spanish wife, Constance, Queen of Castile and 
Leon ; and it was repaired and fitted in royal style for her honour 
and convenience. The town spread widely around the Castle, and 
Tutbury entered upon its greatest and most flourishing days. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, was a munificent patron of 
music. He maintained a company of minstrels at considerable cost 
at his Castle of Leicester, and here at Tutbury he turned his atten- 
tion to the same matter. Amid the festivities which went on in an 
almost ceaseless round in the district, the minstrels’ part was by no 
means the least important, and companies of them were no doubt 
constantly passing between Leicester, Tutbury, and other great 
houses. In order to preserve order amongst these, the Duke 
enrolled them into a corporation, appointed a chief who should be 
named the“ King. of the Minstrels,” and formed a court which 
should have authority of control over them. The instrument con- 
stituting this novel kingship is dated in the second year of Richard II. 
(1378), and runs as follows :— 

John, by the grace of God King of Castile and Leon, Duke of Lancaster, to 
all who shall see or hear these our letters, Greeting. Know ye that we have 
ordained, constituted,.and assigned to our well-beloved the King of the Minstrels, 
in our honour of Tutbury, who is, or for the time shall be, to apprehend and 
arrest all the minstrels in our said honour and franchises that refuse to do the 
service and attendance which appertains to them to do, from ancient times at 
Tutbury aforesaid, yearly on the days of the Assumption of our Lady; giving 
and granting to the said King of the Minstrels for the time being full power and 
commandment to make them reasonably to justify, and to constrain them to per- 
form their services and attendance, in manner as belongeth to them, and has 
been here used and of ancient times accustomed. 

It would seem as if the new musical monarch was somewhat too 
autocratic in the exercise of his powers, for the court, wherein com 
plaints from his subjects may be heard, was established. shortly 
afterwards. Its session was to be held on the morrow of the Feast 
of the Assumption (August 15), the steward of the honour of 
Tutbury being the president, and the jury consisting of minstrels. 
This jury elected four stewards for the guild for the year, from whom 
“the king” was to be selected for the ensuing year; and these 
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officers had power to levy fines and to distrain, if necessary, for their 
payment. At the annual court an account of these fines had to be 
rendered, and one half of the sum was allotted to the Duke of 
Lancaster, and the other to the minstrels’ stewards in recognition of 
their trouble. 

This court continued in active existence for a long period, and 
governed and controlled the minstrels of the district, much as a 
modern trades union does the craftsmen who belong to it. As an 
example of the regulations promulgated by it, and as proving the 
recognition which the court obtained from high authorities, the 
following is of interest :— 

Orders made and set forth by the Honourable Edward Lord Newburg, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and the Counsel of his Majesty’s Court of the Duchy 
chamber, in the fifth year of the reign of King Charles the First, for the better 
ordering and governing of his Majesty’s Court, called the Minstrels’ Court, yearly 
holden at Tutbury, on the morrow after the Feast of the Assumption of our 
Lady, and of the musicians and minstrels within the counties of Stafford and 
Derby, who owe suit to the same court. 

That no person shall use or exercise the art and science of music within the 
said counties, as a common musician or minstrel, for benefit and gain, except he 
have served and been brought up in the same art and science by the space of 
seven years, and be allowed and admitted so to do at the said court by the jury 
thereof, and by consent of the steward of the said court for the time being, on 
pain of forfeiting for every month that he shall so offend three shillings and 
four pence. And that no musician or minstrel shall take into his service to teach 
and instruct any one in the said art and science for any shorter time than the 
space of seven years, under the pain of forfeiting for every such offence forty 
shillings. And that all the musicians and minstrels above mentioned shall appear 
yearly at the court called the Minstrels’ Court, on pain of forfeiting for every 
default, according to old custom, three shillings and fourpence. 

The day appointed for the holding of this court was a high day 
in Tutbury, not the minstrels only but other retainers of the Duchy, 
and the people generally, having sports and pastimes allowed them, 
which, if not refined, were at any rate fast and furious. Some days 
before, the wood master and the rangers of Needwood Forest 
had met at Berkley Lodge and killed two bucks, one of which was 
allowed them for their own dinner and the other was to be presented 
to the Prior of Tutbury. Then in good time on the morning of the 
Assumption a gay procession was formed, in which the master, hunts- 
men, and keepers marched, bearing a buck’s head adorned for the 
occasion, with the minstrels, two and two, before them. At the 
High Cross the keeper sounded on his horn the various hunting calls 
and signals, which were echoed by his fellows, and the procession 
then made its way to church. Mass was sung, and as the buck’s 
head was offered to the Prior the minstrels played a joyous strain ; 
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every forester gave one penny for the use of the church, and in 
return the Prior contributed thirty shillings towards the expenses of 
the day. Mass over, the procession once more formed and marched 
to the Castle, where all were feasted in right royal style. 

The feast day was specially the foresters’ day ; the morrow be- 
longed to the minstrels. They first met at the bailiff’s house, whence 
they proceeded in state to church. Two trumpets led the way, 
followed by all the minstrels playing upon their instruments, the 
“ King of the Minstrels ” walking between the steward and the bailiff 
of the manor, who, in the days of John of Gaunt, were usually noble- 
men, and being attended by his own stewards bearing white wands. 
Mass was again sung, and it was now the duty of every minstrel to 
give his penny for the good of the church. 

They subsequently proceeded to the Castle hall, and here the 
court was formally constituted. A herald cried aloud the following 
summons: “ Oyez, Oyez, Oyez! All minstrels within this honour, 
residing in the counties of Stafford, Nottingham, Leicester, and 
Warwick, come in and do your suit and service, or you will be 
amerced.” The roll was then called, and two juries were em- 
pannelled, one for Staffordshire and the other for the remaining three 
counties. Before proceeding to elect the king and the stewards for 
the coming year, a long charge was given, dwelling upon the nobility 
and antiquity of “the art and science of music,” and quoting, among 
other instances, the story of an English Orpheus who had led a herd 
of deer from Yorkshire to “the King’s Palace at Hampton Court” 
by the power of the sweet music of his bagpipes. 

It is obvious from the mention of Hampton Court that this legend 
is a late addition to the charge. The stags surely must have first 
wandered into Yorkshire from the Highlands ! 

At the end of the charge, duly impressed, no doubt, with the tre- 
mendous consequences of their choice, the jurors elected the new 
king, who was selected alternately from the minstrels of Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire, and his stewards, and then retired to hear any 
causes and complaints brought before them, while the other musi- 
cians regaled themselves with cakes and ale and the discoursing of 
merry music. The day’s business ended with the delivery of the 
wands to the new officers by their predecessors, and of course, being 
Englishmen, they concluded with a dinner. 

The real festivity of the day still lay before them, however, and 
this was the annual bull-running. The baiting of bulls and bears 
was common enough in England for several centuries, and had the 
patronage of all classes. James I. and Elizabeth often witnessed 
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“the sport.” An “ Act for punishing divers abuses committed on the 
Lord’s day, called Sunday,” passed in 1625, refers to the baiting of 
both these animals ; and it continued a popular amusement down to 
the end of that century and even later. Some may, perhaps, 
remember that Thomas Day, in his quaint book “Sandford and 
Merton” (published at the end of the 18th century), tells how the 
pious Harry and the wicked Thomas attended bull-baiting, though 
not without protest from the former. The name of the English 
bulldog is proof sufficient of the prevalence of this cruel form of 
amusement. “ Bull-running” also, or the pursuit of a bull by men 
armed with sticks or other weapons of attack, was an annual occur- 
rence at Stamford down to the year 1840, but of all recorded instances 
of bull-baiting, running, or fighting the Tutbury “sport” seems to 
have been the most brutal and the least sportsmanlike. The torture 
of the unfortunate creature was wantonly increased, and his means 
of self-protection and of escape were diminished as far as possible, 
so that the revolting cruelty was not even relieved by a display of 
animal courage on the part of his persecutors. 

The Tutbury bull had his horns sawn off, his ears and tail cut 
down to their stumps, and his body smeared with soap ; he was then 
maddened by having pepper blown into his nostrils. Proclamation 
was made that none but the minstrels were to come within 
forty feet of the animal, and the infuriated creature was then let 
loose. The minstrels are at once after him with knives, their aim 
being to cut off a piece of skin or hair from the bull, and to produce 
it at the Market Cross. The bull was provided each year by the 
Prior, and if no one succeeded in attaining this object before sunset, 
or before the bull had escaped across the Dove into Derbyshire, it 
remained his property, otherwise it belonged to the King of the 
Minstrels. The sufferings of the bull were not even then ended, 
however ; after the running was over, he was led to the High Street, 
and there, being secured by a collar and a rope, was baited, the dogs 
being allowed three rounds with him. The bailiff then purchased 
him of the Minstrel King for five nobles ; and (perhaps the most 
surprising part of all considering the condition to which the 
ventilation, running, and baiting must have reduced him) he was 
sent to the Earl of Devon’s manor at Hardwick “to be fed and given 
to the poor at Christmas!” This abominable piece of brutality was 
enacted year by year from 1377 to 1778. Towards the end of its 
career it became a scene of the wildest tumult ; the rule as to the 
non-interference of the public became a dead letter, and all the 
young men of the neighbourhood on both sides of the river 
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endeavoured by every exertion of force or stratagem to drive the bull 
into Derbyshire, or to keep him in Staffordshire ; the result being 
that other “brutes” besides the bull came off with very rough 
usage. The Duke of Devonshire, who, after the dissolution of the 
monastic houses, held the priory lands at Tutbury, found the bull for 
its running during its latter years ; and at last, taking advantage of the 
uproar caused by the death of a man in the tumult, he put a stop to 
the whole business in the year above named. It has been suggested 
that John of Gaunt probably introduced this amusement in compli- 
ment to his Spanish wife, but in face of the many instances of 
analogous sports in this country this seems hardly necessary. 

The accession of Henry Bolingbroke, son of John of Gaunt, to 
the throne with the title of Henry III., put an end to the greatness 
of Tutbury, for henceforth the royal castles naturally became the 
home of the former Dukes of Lancaster. The neighbourhood was 
nevertheless still valued for the opportunities which it gave of 
following the chase, and there are stories of Henry VII. residing here 
with his Court now and again to enjoy the hunting. 

In the absence of the lord of the manor, the Prior was probably 
the leading authority in Tutbury, but his time was also drawing to a 
close. The Priory was a Benedictine house, which, of course, was 
stripped of its revenues and suppressed with the others by Henry VIII. ; 
it surrendered by the King’s demand in 1539. Under Edward VI. 
the site was granted to Sir William Cavendish, the faithful friend and 
attendant of Cardinal Wolsey, and the ancestor of the present Duke 
of Devonshire. Thomas Cromwell (or Crumwed/, as Cranmer calls 
him) was busy preparing for the suppression of this and other 
Staffordshire houses in the year 1538, as we judge from a letter to 
him from the Archbishop, in which we read :—- 

Whereas of late I did put your lordship in remembrance for the suppression 


of the Abbey of Tadberge ; now I beseech your lordship not only that commis- 
sioners may be sent into that house, but also in like wise into the Abbey of 


Rocester, or Crockesden. 

The Benedictine Abbey of Rocester, worth, at the dissolution, 
All. 115. 7d. per annum, was granted to Richard Trentham ; the 
Cistercian Monastery at Crockesden, or Croxden, worth £ 103. 6s. 7d., 
was granted to Jeffry Foljambe. 

Tutbury Castle becomes historical in the reign of Elizabeth as 
one of the prisons of Mary Queen of Scots. In January 1569 she 
was brought hither, and remained until the following spring, under the 
guardianship of George Talbot, sixth Earl of Shrewsbury. She was 
taken hence to Wingfield Manor, and in November to Coventry, and 
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about the end of the year she came back to Tutbury again. The 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmorland were at this time 
actively engaged in a plot for the restoration of Mary to her Scottish 
throne, and a rebellion with that object had actually broken out in 
the North. It was due, no doubt, to the anxiety thus caused that 
the captive Queen’s prison was so frequently changed. Her stay on 
this latter occasion was again brief, and she, as before, left for Wing- 
field. In January 1584 she was once more brought to Tutbury, 
under the charge of Sir Ralph Sadler, whose papers give us an 
account of the Castle as it existed at that time. Mary did not leave 
again till 1586, the year before her death. 

The interest which James I. felt in the place was apparently not 
such as a son might have felt for the Castle where his mother had 
spent so many unhappy months, but rather such as the game in 
Needwood Forest prompted, and he consequently came hither 
a-hunting in the month of August in 1619, 1621, and 1624. 

The closing chapter in the history of the old Castle was rapidly 
approaching. In the stormy days of Charles I. it played its part, and 
then retired from the scene. Charles was here twice ere the Civil 
War broke out, probably, like his father, on hunting expeditions, 
namely, in August 1634, and again in 1636. The importance which 
still attached to the place as a military position is illustrated by the 
fact that at the commencement of hostilities between himself and the 
Commons the King ordered the Sheriff of Staffordshire to raise all 
the available forces that he could, and with them to garrison Tutbury 
Castle. hither he came in person on May 24, 1645, accompanied 
by Prince Rupert, and supported by a large army. The Castle was 
the royal head-quarters, and the troops were quartered in the town 
and through the neighbouring villages. In a day or two the whole 
force moved off towards Ashby-de-la-Zouch and Leicester, and pre- 
sently met with decisive defeat at Naseby. On August 12 Charles 
came to Tutbury once more, accompanied by only a hundred of his 
followers, and with this incident the long record of royal visits at the 
Castle closes. On April 20, 1646, Sir William Brereton, who had 
held the fortress for his King longer than most other commandants 
in the district had been able to do, surrendered to the forces of 
Cromwell, and, by order of the Parliament, Tutbury Castle was once 
more, and finally, dismantled. 

To return to the simile with which this paper opened ; if Tutbury 
now enjoys repose, it is at least a repose that has been well earned. 


In the past it has played an active part. 
WILLIAM ANDREWS. 
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HUGH ELLIOT: THE SOLDIER- 
DIPLOMA TIST. 


“7 *OMMENT, vous désertez les drapeaux de Mars et vous 

rentrez sous le joug de la politique? Mais ce sont des 
contes! Eh quoi! cet Elliot aimable, sociable, léger, étourdi, 
galant, petit-maitre, consent 4 s’enfermer dans le fond des cabinets ! 
Mais c’est un larcin fait 4 la société! Cela me confond dans mes 
idées. Quoi, le vif et léger Elliot va donc prendre sur soi l’air sombre 
et flegmatique d’un Ministre ; aprés ce phénoméne je ne désespére 
pas un jour de voir le Pape habillé en hussard.” 

It was thus that Colonel Petersohn, Russian chargé @’ affaires, in 
1774, apostrophised his friend when the news arrived that young 
Hugh Elliot, after a brief but glorious campaign with the Russian 
forces, was suddenly launched into the diplomatic service. Elliot’s 
own tastes were far from leading him into Courts and Cabinets ; he 
was a soldier by nature as well as training, but by a peculiar irony of 
fate it was the very distinction which he had earned in the field 
which led to his being marked out for a diplomatist. Being dis- 
appointed of a commission in the British Army, he took service with 
Marshal Romanzow, who was making war upon the Turkish 
frontiers. An opportunity speedily occurred for young Elliot to 
distinguish himself. Fourteen thousand Russians, in trying to cross 
the Danube at Georgesn, were surprised by the Turks, and six 
hundred were taken prisoners. Elliot, with marvellous agility, 
sprang right over the heads and sabres of the foe into the river 
and swam across. ‘This and other feats of daring brought him 
under the notice of the Russian commander, who wrote to the 
British Minister at St. Petersburg on his behalf, and also addressed 
words of cordial congratulation to Elliot himself. The Russian 
Ambassador in London was instructed to report to the English 
Government on Elliot’s exploits, and the result was that the post of 
Minister to the Court of Munich was offered as a reward. 

This mightily pleased Hugh’s father, Sir Gilbert Elliot, of 
Minto. Sir Gilbert was a hard-headed Scotchman, with a respect 
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for official employment. He had sent both his sons abroad, and 
had them trained in military schools, and he would have been quite 
content for his younger son to have entered the army at home in 
the regular way ; but when the hoped-for commission proved un- 
attainable, and Hugh took to roving about the Continent in search 
of military adventure, Sir Gilbert was far from satisfied. If his son 
went abroad to seek employment, let him find it and stick to it, but 
this flitting from one capital to another, turning up now in Vienna, 
now in Warsaw, now in Constantinople, was nothing but pleasure- 
seeking and waste of time. The stern father relaxed somewhat when 
he heard of his son braving the sabres of the Turks, swimming 
rivers by holding on to the tail of a Cossack’s horse, and performing 
marvellously rapid journeys in the service of his general ; and when 
the encomiums of the Russian commander brought so substantial a 
recognition as the offer of a post in the diplomatic service, Sir 
Gilbert was completely satisfied. Not so the son. Pleased as he 
was with the honour so unexpectedly conferred upon him, he found it 
hard to turn his back upon the active life of the soldier which he 
loved so well and betake himself to an occupation foreign to his 
nature and temperament. He was then twenty-one years of age, 
with a superabundance of animal spirits, and a keen restless intellect. 
Dr. Somerville, who was his tutor, describes him when a boy as a 
delightful companion, possessing “ quickness of apprehension, facility 
and fluency of expression, with a keenness and subtilty in debate 
which would have ensured his reputation as an orator if he had had 
the good fortune to sit in Parliament.” 

Madame du Deffand, in a letter to Horace Walpole, in 1770, 
speaks of Gilbert and Hugh Elliot being in Paris. Hugh, at that 
time, would have been eighteen. The two lads pleased the Marquise 
immensely. She says : 

“Tls sont infiniment aimables ; ils savent parfaitement le francais, 
ils sont gais, doux et polis, et plaisent 4 tout le monde; je les vois 
souvent ; j’ai pour eux toutes les attentions possibles; mais ils 
n’ont besoin de personne pour les faire valoir.” ! 

There was not much diplomatic business for Elliot at Munich, 
but what little there was he accomplished to the satisfaction of his 
Government. Anything in the nature of opposition roused his spirit 
at once, and he set himself to baffle intrigues with the same vigour 
which he employed in parrying sabre thrusts. But his chief rd/e was 
that of 40n viveur, and he soon became a favourite at Court, accom- 
panying the Elector in the daytime on hunting expeditions, and 


1 Correspondance Complete de la Marquise du Deffand. 
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drinking punch with him in the evening. He contrived on more 
than one occasion to make the whole Electoral family drunk, a feat 
which considerably added to his reputation. 

Elliot, while thus ministering to the dissipation of the Court, was 
perfectly aware of the rotten state of the society into which he was 
plunged. Perhaps there was not much to choose in point of morals 
between the Courts of Europe at that time, but in Bavaria it was not 
the Court only, but the whole nation, that was sunk in ignorance and 
corruption. ‘To draw any picture of the state of this country,” he 
writes, ‘would be to go back two ages in the progress of society. 
They are in nothing on a par with the rest of Europe except in 
music and debauchery.” 

The contrast which he presented in point of character to those 
around him is strikingly shown by the following incident :—A 
violent thunderstorm arose and a village was set on fire by the light- 
ning. The flames were visible from the palace, and the courtiers, 
panic-struck, were huddled together, trembling and praying, in terror 
lest the lightning should strike the roof over their heads. Elliot said 
nothing, but slipping out of the circle unobserved went down through 
the storm to the village, helped to quench the flames, went about 
among the people restoring confidence, and gave all the money he 
had about him to the sufferers. 

After about a year of dissipation at Munich, Elliot, sick of his 
surroundings and finding his expenses growing beyond his income, 
which was at the rate of £3 a day, suddenly changed his manner of 
life and withdrew from society. He had been sent ona mission to 
Ratisbon, and instead of living among the haunts of men he 
established himself upon a lonely island in the Danube, where he 
studied diligently and for recreation took solitary walks and rides. 
He was always a spendthrift, and it was only by some drastic measure 
that he was able to restore his finances to their equilibrium. His 
friends, especially his women friends, resented his living like a bear 
in a hole, as they said, and their efforts to draw him out were in the 
end successful, or perhaps the state of his finances improved, for 
in a few months we find “le sauvage Elliot” in the centre of 
Ratisbon society. His temperament was naturally gay, and he used 
to say of himself that he had spirits enough to enliven a whole 
German Court. Ina letter to his mother he wrote, “ I really believe 
that one would better deserve canonisation for having established 
societies for the reception de 7al/egro than for having founded the 
most mortified, starved community of monks that ever wearied 
Heaven and themselves with their gloomy penances and prayers.” 
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He must have been a trifle overwhelming sometimes with his tre- 
mendous spirits, as when he playfully threw a basin of milk over a 
friend who could not be roused to his own pitch of enthusiasm over 
the victories of the Engl army in America. These same spirits 
‘led him into all sorts of €scapades, from which his tutor, friend, and 
secretary, Liston, did his best to free him by performing many un- 
official acts of diplomacy. The experience which Liston gained as 
confidant of his chiefs numerous affaires du ceur was doubtless 
useful in after-life, for Elliot’s secretary had a long career and lived 
to be styled the father of the diplomatic body. 

Beneath Elliot’s exuberant gaiety were sterling qualities. His 
influence on young men of weak character was steadying and 
strengthening. On one occasion he received a message of thanks 
for having inspired a scapegrace lord with a nobler ideal in life than 
mere enjoyment. “Till he had the good fortune to meet you I 
always dreaded that pleasure would have been the only pursuit of 
his life,” wrote the friend ; “ you have convinced him of the extreme 
insipidity and contemptibleness of such a character.” The Countess 
Thun, one of the most cultivated women of her day, who knew 
Elliot well, said that her only desire was that her son should resemble 
him. He had no hidden vices ; his faults were all on the surface, open 
to every one’s view, and did not poison the springs of his character. 

Elliot was well pleased when, in 1776, his Bavarian mission ended, 
and the engelschén Morton Eden came in his place. He had had 
more than enough of Bavarian society, and paid his farewell visits 
with unconcealed delight. 

Elliot had now to exchange the jovial companionship of the 
Elector of Bavaria for that of the morose Frederick the Great, and 
the revels of the miniature Versailles, as Munich loved to call itself, 
for the Spartan régime of the Court of Berlin. The city itself at that 
period was one of the most depressing imaginable, barrack-like, 
gloomy, and deserted. An English traveller remarked, ‘The 
Prussian monarchy reminds me of a vast prison, in the centre of 
which appears the great keeper, occupied in the care of his 
captives.” There was none of the whirl and gaiety which fill the 
streets of Berlin to-day. The city was more like a parade-ground, 
and, as Heine wrote fifty years later in that “ Jammerthal,” 


Miserabel ist das Leben dass man erfahren muss. 
The aristocracy were too poor to do much to soften the harshness 


of the life, and the excessive parsimony of a Court where the guests 
groped their way up a staircase lighted by a single candle to a 
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supper-table from which they rose with undiminished appetites, had 
a depressing effect on society. It is true that Frederick did not 
trouble the Berliners much with his presence. He shut himself up 
in his palaces at Potsdam and Sans-Souci, and gave as brief 
audiences as possible to his subjects in Berlin. He had all the 
avenues to his royal person strictly guarded, and was so chary of 
receiving foreign ministers that one Frenchman complained: “ On 
y traite les ministres 4 la vénitienne ; la cour et la ville ont peu de 
communication avec eux ; les personnes auxquelles ils se lient et les 
maisons qu’ils fréquentent deviennent méme suspectes.” 

Fortunately for Elliot, he was too much of a soldier to mind the 
rigidity of a military city, and, having intellectual tastes, he appreciated 
the society of the French savants who redeemed the dulness of 
Frederick’s Court. Elliot had been used in his boyhood to seeing 
the leading /iterati of the day at his father’s house. Among Sir 
Gilbert Elliot’s friends were David Hume, Lord Kames, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Montagu, and Robertson the historian, who read to his 
host the manuscript of “‘ Charles the Fifth.” 

Before going to Berlin Elliot made a last desperate effort to 
resume scldiering. England was then at war with America, and 
Elliot was burning to join the British Army. Sir Gilbert, with his 
usual cold seriousness, demonstrated the folly of taking such a step, 
while Lady Elliot exercised all a mother’s persuasive arts, and drew 
graphic pictures of the life of dreary inactivity to which (if he 
escaped) Hugh must look forward when the war was over, and he 
would be compelled to drag out a weary existence on half-pay and 
minus an arm ora leg. Elliot allowed himself to be dissuaded from 
volunteering, and almost immediately after was appointed Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, where, instead of fighting for his country with his 
hands, he was called upon to defend her honour with his lips. 
Frederick was violently anti-English, and vented his spleen on the 
British Minister, indulging in taunts and sneers at the expense of 
England. In order to mark his contempt for this country he sent 
as ambassador Count Luisi, a notoriously unfit personage, and, turn- 
ing to Elliot one day, asked what was thought in London of the 
Prussian Minister. ‘That he is a worthy representative of your 
Majesty,” replied Elliot, bowing low. 

When Elliot arrived in Berlin his reception was most gracious, 
and his friends congratulated him on his fortunate commencement, 
remarking that he was just the sort of man the King liked. Elliot, 
on his side, had all a soldier’s admiration for Frederick, “a great, 
victorious monarch, with a numerous army.” He soon made him- 
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self at home among the different coteries, discussing literature and 
science with the savan/s, being ready for a hand at whist with the 
card devotees, galloping about the flat roads, like a hussar, with any 
boon companion, and playing the gallant among the ladies. The 
Berliners took to him, and looked indulgently on any traits of 
character which they did not comprehend, and which they attributed 
to the eccentricity of his nation. At the same time, there were 
drawbacks to Berlin society, especially for a man in so prominent a 
position as Elliot. The feeling against this country ran very high, 
and everything that could be turned to the disadvantage of England 
was seized upon with avidity. It was not only the insolence of the 
monarch, but the sneers and taunts of those about the Court, that 
Elliot had to meet. When France declared openly in favour of 
American independence, a swaggering Frenchman came up to 
Elliot and said: “ Voila un fameux soufflet que la France a donné & 
YAngleterre.” “Et voila le soufflet que l’Angleterre rend a la France 
par ma main,” replied Elliot, suiting the action to the words. We 
do not hear that the Frenchman called him out for this ; probably 
he thought it well to leave so ready an antagonist alone. 

In spite of all contrarieties, Elliot found life in Berlin agreeable 
on the whole. “ Berlin me plait infiniment,” he writes to a Viennese 
friend ; “on a du loisir, de la liberté, et peu de bruit. La société y 
est mélée comme partout ailleurs, il y a du bon et du mauvais; en 
général la bonhomie y régne plus que la vivacité et l’esprit. Les 
femmes sont sans talens, sans beauté et sans graces. Elles n’en 
jouent pas moins constamment au whist, au manille, et savent rester 
quatre heures 4 souper, au beau milieu de l’été, sans s’apercevoir si 
leur voisin mange ou dort, cela dépend de lui.” He has the grace to 
add: “ D’ailleurs nous avons des personnes d’une société bien douce, 
et nous avons des beautés qui le seraient en tout pays.” 

In his bachelor days Elliot affected a cynical disbelief in the 
joys of wedded life. Speaking of his friend Lord Suffolk’s marriage 
he said, “ Although it is not my system to congratulate anybody upon 
marriage, yet I never fail to wish them what I think it is always two 
to one that they do not obtain.” 

Not long after he was settled in Berlin Elliot’s impetuosity led 
him into a difficulty which might have cut short his diplomatic 
career. Elliot’s biographer, the Countess of Minto, tells the story in 
one way, Carlyle in another. In the summer of 1777 there came to 
the Court of Frederick two Americans who were supposed to be 
sent on a secret mission to invoke the aid of Prussia on behalf of 
the rebellious colonies against England. Elliot was instructed by 
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his Government to keep watch over these envoys and learn the real 
purport of their visit. Thus far the two accounts agree, but at 
this point comes a divergence. Carlyle puts the responsibility for 
subsequent events entirely on the shoulders of the English Govern- 
ment. He says that Elliot’s instructions were to obtain information 
at all costs, to steal the despatch-boxes of the envoys if necessary, 
He was dealing with rebels and must act accordingly. 

“Elliot thereupon took accurate survey of the matter, and 
rapidly enough and with perfect skill, though still a novice in Berlin 
affairs, managed to do it. Privily hired or made his servant hire 
the chief Housebreaker or Pickpocket in the City. ‘Lee (the name 
of one of the envoys) lodges in such and such an hostelry ; bring 
us his Red-hox for a thirty hours ; it shall be well worth your while !’ 
And in brief space the Red-box arrives accordingly ; a score or two 
of ready writers waiting for it, who copy all day, all night, at the top 
of their speed, till they have enough; which done the Red-box is 
left on the stairs of the Lee Tavern ; box locked again and complete; 
only the Friedrich Lee secrets completely pumped out of it, and 
now rushing day and night towards England, to illuminate the 
supreme Council Board there.” ! 

According to the Countess of Minto, it was Elliot’s own im- 
prudence simply which led to the rape of the papers, and he took 
upon himself the whole blame. One day at dinner he remarked that 
he would gladly pay any one who would procure him the papers. 
Thereupon one of his German servants conceived the idea of stealing 
the despatch-box, laid his plans, effected an entrance, and carried 
off the box. The affair was discovered, the police set to work, and 
Elliot’s servant was accused of the theft. Thereupon Elliot made a 
clean breast of it, explained that the fault was his, owing to his hasty 
words, restored the papers, and sent his secretary to England with a 
full description of the affair and an offer of resignation. The offer 
was not accepted. Elliot was cautioned and forgiven. The King 
of Prussia took very little public notice of the affair, and merely 
announced his royal wish that the matter should be dropped. But 
in writing to his brother, Prince Henry, Frederick says : 

“All Berlin is talking of it. If one were to act with vigour, it 
would be necessary to forbid this man the Court, since he has 
committed a public theft; but not to makea noise I suppress the 
thing. Shan’t fail, however, to write to England about it, and indicate 
that there was another way of dealing with such a matter, for they 
are impertinent.” 

1 Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, vol. x. 
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In a letter to his predecessor,.Sir James Harris, who was then at 
St.. Petersburg, Elliot seems to have entertained the idea of resigning 
at this period on different grounds. He says: 

“J have promised to give you an account of my reasons for 
having wished to quit Berlin, and why I am still here. You know 
how very inconsonant I always thought it to the dignity and interest 
of Great Britain to permit the Court of France to receive the rebel 
commission at Paris. It was my opinion that Government ought at 
first to have insisted upon a full explanation. For my own part I 
was thoroughly resolved not to remain at Berlin if any such phe- 
nomenon appeared upon this theatre. The King of Prussia, in 
order to pay his court to the French and gratify his ill-will towards 
us, had actually accepted of a similar mission. I wrote home to 
Lord Suffolk that I could not prevail upon myself to remain here if 
any such person arrived and was countenanced here, and therefore 
asked provisional leave to quit my post. As soon as I received this 
line I was prepared to march. The King of Prussia, finding himself 
joué par la France, took a fright, and sent the Hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick to me to inquire into the reasons of my departure. I 
told the Prince of Brunswick the real truth : that I was well informed 
a rebel agent was to arrive here; that his Prussian Majesty’s 
Ministers carried on a correspondence with the rebels ; that every 
step taken of late by this Court was so hostile that I would no longer 
stay to be witness of it; that I knew myself too well not to be 
certain that the city of Berlin was not big enough to hold me and 
an American agent. I owned, however, I spoke as Elliot, that 
perhaps my Court had not the same feelings, and I had no doubt 
there might be found men mean enough to fill my post were I 
to quit.it. -In answer to this I received assurance from the King of 
Prussia that all American connections should be put a stop to, the 
passage of the Hanoverian troops granted, and a courier was 
despatched to prevent the arrival of the agent, who was already set 
out from Paris. Everything now goes smoothly, and I obtained 
a complete victory. At home I should not have been supported 
another would have been sent in my place, and that cursed want of 
vigour which has occasioned all our misfortunes would have pre- 
vailed here as well as elsewhere. I meant to have gone to America 
in any capacity. In short, I find our pusillanimous forbearance 
is the real cause of the insolence of our enemies ; they do not trust 
to their own strength, they rely upon our weakness and incapacity. 
I wish we had a change of men and measures.” ! 


' Letters of First Earl of Malmesbury. 
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The Red-Box incident did not tend to make Elliot more 
acceptable to Frederick, whose ill-humour and animosity to England 
increased with years. News arrived that Hyder Ali was making 
raids upon our Indian possessions, and Frederick seized upon the 
opportunity of trying to embarrass and humiliate the British 
Minister. 

“Who is this Hyder Ali?” asked Frederick of the British 
ambassador. ‘Un vieux voleur qui commence a radoter,” replied 
Elliot. 

In spite of this rebuff, Frederick returned to the charge. When 
Hyder Ali was repulsed the official account contained expressions of 
gratitude to Providence. “Je ne savais pas que la Providence 
fat de vos alliés,” sneered the King. “Le seul, Sire, que nous ne 
payons pas,” replied Elliot.! 

An occasional brush with the King relieved the tedium of the 
Court, and it was some compensation for living in the society of 
persons inimical to England to be able to turn the tables on the 
redoubtable Frederick. 

In addition to other annoyances, Elliot was constantly in 
pecuniary difficulties. ‘* My affairs are deep gone in a consumption,” 
he writes, “and can only be saved by a hearty infusion of metals 
which are not to be met with.” He was very hospitable, and when 
English visitors passed through Berlin he would entertain them, 
lend them money, and back their bills. _ Among other duties which 
fell to his lot was that of presenting at Court those of his countrymen 
who desired to pay their respects to the King. These presentations 
were made in Berlin itself, not at Potsdam. 

“The King has been here,” writes Elliot in October 1777, “to 
the astonishment of all croakers, hearty and in high spirits. He 
was very Civil to all of us. I was attended by one dozen English, 
which nearly completes my half-hundred this season. Pitt made 
one of the twelve, and was particularly distinguished. King : 
‘Monsieur est-il parent de Mylord Chatham?’ Pitt: ‘Oui, Sire.’ 
King: ‘C’est un homme que j’ai beaucoup estimé.’” 

Sir James Harris, formerly British ambassador at Berlin, had 
left Elliot a list of the principal personages with whom he was likely 
to come in contact, in which the characteristics of the various foreign 
Ministers were unceremoniously set down in phrases such as the 
following : 

“Sardinian Minister, ingenious; odd, suits me; good for an Italian. 


1 This repartee is ascribed by Thiébault to Sir Andrew Mitchell, a former 
ambassador, but is claimed for Elliot by his biographer. 
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Palatine Minister, good; to be consulted about visits.” Finally, 
Sir James Harris left the general recommendation, “Avoid all the 
women.” He knew, from personal experience, the dangers which 
awaited Elliot, but his warning fell on deaf ears. 

There was a certain brilliant blonde in Berlin, a noted beauty, who 
turned men’s heads before she was out of the schoolroom. Her mother, 
twice a widow, had been attached to the Court of Queen Sophia 
Dorothea, mother of Frederick the Great. The fair enchantress, 
who had nearly caught Harris in her toils, was still in her teens at 
the time of Elliot’s entrance into Berlin society. Various friends, 
alive to Elliot’s foibles and the risk he was running, sent messages of 
caution. But Elliot was obstinate. Not even ridicule had any 
effect upon him. He continued to sun himself in the smiles of 
Mademoiselle Krauth, who was irreverently spoken of by his corre- 
spondents as “ Miss Cabbage.” It was to no purpose that Harris 
wrote : “If you feed on sprouts you will find them hard of digestion.” 
Careless of the future, Elliot rushed headlong into matrimony, and 
for a time his impetuosity seemed justified. The bride was charming 
and gracious, and the house of the English Minister became a favourite 
gathering-place. “Od retrouverai-je le charme de nos entretiens? 
La société délicieuse de la chére famille anglaise 4 Berlin ne se 
retrouve nulle part,” wrote one of the frequent guests. But these 
halcyon days were soon to be permanently overclouded. A change 
of Ministry in England brought Elliot’s mission to an end, and it was 
decided to send him to Copenhagen. Elliot thus describes the con- 
dition of affairs in a letter to Sir James Harris, April 1782 :— 

“ The revolution in our Ministry gives, as you will believe, infinite 
pleasure at Potsdam. They consider it here as a victory of their 
friends over their enemies. . . . Laix has, it seems, written that Mr. 
Fox has expressed the wishes of our new Administration to renew 
the ancient good understanding or connection between the two 
Courts, and, they add, has promised that Mr. Elliot shall be re- 
called, and a person sent that shall be more agreeable to his 
Prussian Majesty.” ! 

When the time came for him to enter upon his duties at Copen- 
hagen, it was winter, and Mrs. Elliot refused to accompany her 
husband on the ground that her health would suffer from the journey 
in such weather. She had previously declined to go with him to 
England on a visit to his family, and this second refusal might have 
opened his eyes. Perhaps he was engrossed by his money difficulties, 
which were peculiarly pressing. But he left Berlin with a pun on 

1 Letters of First Lord Malmesbury, vol. i. 
VOL, CCXC. NO. 2046. ss 
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his lips: “I am far from having a Sans-Souci, and I think I am 
coming to be sans six sous.” 

After Elliot had been established at Copenhagen for some 
months, he proposed that his wife should join him. Then the 
storm broke. The Berlin beauty was tired of her English husband, 
and had no intention of following him to Copenhagen or anywhere 
else out of Germany. She had a lover more to her taste close at 
hand in her cousin, Baron Kniphausen, who was an officer of the 
household of Prince Henry of Prussia. The guilty pair concocted 
a letter to deceive Elliot, but he, detecting something wrong, started 
off instantly for Berlin, without waiting for official leave of absence. 
On reaching his own house he found his wife absent, and, calling the 
servants together, he locked them all up while he searched his wife’s 
room. In her desk was the draft of the letter she had sent him, in 
the Baron’s handwriting. Having secured this document, he told 
the nurse to prepare herself and the child for an immediate journey. 
The coachman at first refused to put to the horses, but Elliot, 
standing sword in hand, forced him to obey. Having conveyed his 
child to Denmark, he returned to Berlin to fight a duel with Baron 
Kniphausen, who had sent an insolent reply to his challenge and 
then took refuge in flight. Elliot tracked him to an inn on the road 
to Mecklenburg, and rushing upstairs to the room the Baron had 
taken, burst in, locked the door behind him, and challenged his 
affrighted foe. After being soundly belaboured with a cane, 
Kniphausen consented to fight. The duel was fixed for the next 
morning, but when day broke the Baron had fled once more. Elliot 
returned to Berlin, and made known the affair among his acquaint- 
ances. Kniphausen was at length dragged out of his hiding-place 
and forced into consenting to the duel once more by a determined 
relative, who addressed him in the following terms :— 

“T was your friend, but in consequence of the infamous conduct 
you have adopted I am so no longer. You are, however, my 
relation, and on that account I am involved in some degree in your 
disgrace. I will not support the dishonour of any one: you shall 
meet Elliot in the field or perish at my hands. Take your choice.” ! 

Thus placed between two fires, Kniphausen accepted Elliot’s 
challenge. He was offered the alternative of signing a paper con- 
taining a full acknowledgment of his own misdeeds. At the last 
moment he was ready to accept this if certain words were changed, 
to which Elliot replied, ‘‘ Not a letter.” The duel began, but after 
the second discharge Kniphausen, though untouched, offered to sign. 

1 Original Anecdotes, Thiébault. 
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Thus ended the duel. . Elliot, who had been suffering from illness 
for some time, returned to Berlin to the care of the doctors, and 
Kniphausen was taken into custody. Subsequently Elliot obtained 
a divorce, and Mrs. Elliot thereupon married her cousin, with whom, 
however, she soon quarrelled. ‘This stormy episode closes one phase 
of Elliot’s career. 

Elliot, having arranged his domestic affairs, was now free to devote 
himself entirely to his public duties. A political crisis was pending 
in Denmark. The young Prince Royal, son of the unfortunate 
Queen Caroline Matilda, whose interests had been so gallantly upheld 
some twelve years before by our ambassador, Sir Robert Keith, was 
in danger of being deprived of the succession by the raachinations 
of the Queen Dowager, who was supported by Frederick the Great. 
It was England’s policy to side with the nephew of George III. and 
counteract Prussian ascendency. The Prince’s party took Elliot into 
their confidence, and disclosed to him a plan for asserting the 
Prince’s rights by a coup de main at a meeting of the Council. 
Elliot was somewhat doubtful of the wisdom of the enterprise, but, 
feeling the necessity of supporting the Prince, responded with his 
usual readiness to the exigencies of the moment. He had to act on 
his own responsibility, as there was no time for the interchange of 
correspondence, and thus explains his conduct to Lord Carmarthen : 

“For my own part, I have thought myself under the necessity 
of taking a decision without waiting for any instructions from home, 
as there was no possibility of their arriving before the conclusion of 
this important transaction. . . . Should the opposite party have come 
to any overt act of violence, I should have asked leave to appear 
openly in his (the Prince’s) defence ; and by the fortunate arrival 
of a number of English ships at this critical juncture, there was little 
doubt but that I might have procured essential assistance from their 
crews and other persons attached to me in Copenhagen.” ! 

George III. was highly pleased with the ambassador’s conduct, 
and congratulations poured in from private friends. 

Four years later Elliot was called upon to go to the rescue of 
another distressed royalty. This was Gustavus III. of Sweden, who 
was making a desperate effort to maintain the independence of his 
country. Disaffection was rife in the army, Russia’s enormous bulk 
threatened to overwhelm the little kingdom, and Denmark conceived 
it to be to her interest to side with the more powerful. But England 
and Prussia, who since the death of Frederick the Great had grown 
to be of one accord, were both unwilling to see Sweden dismembered. 


1 Memoir of Hugh Elliot, by Lady Minto. 
$s2 
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There was no English Minister at Stockholm, so it was decided that 
Elliot should go to offer the mediation of England and Prussia and 
confer with King Gustavus on the situation. When Elliot reached 
Stockholm the King was nowhere to be found. He was wandering 
about the country trying to rally the peasants to his standard. Elliot 
went from place to place for eleven days without success. 

“ At length, exhausted with fatigue and illness, I reached the King 
at Carlstadt. . . . Without generals, without troops, and with few 
attendants, he was devoid of every means of defence. The King’s 
own words were, that ‘I found him in the same situation with James 
II., when he was obliged to fly his kingdom and abandon his crown.’ 
He was on the point of falling a victim to the ambition of Russia, 
the treachery of Denmark, and the factious treason of his nobility. 
In the sincerity of distress the King also added, ‘to the mistakes of 
his own conduct.’ Backed as I presumed myself to be by the joint 
concert of the Kings of Great Britain and Prussia, I did not limit 
the expressions dictated by the animating conviction of the reality 
of my powers, and replied with confidence ‘Sire, prétez-moi votre 
couronne, je vous la rendrai avec lustre.’” 

Gothenburg, in the mean time, was in danger of falling into the 
hands of Denmark, and Gustavus decided to go off in disguise, with 
only a couple of attendants, in the hope that his presence might 
restore confidence to the beleaguered city. It was, however, the 
presence of the British Minister that saved Sweden at this crisis. 
Elliot first proceeded to the Danish head-quarters to try negotiation, 
but the Danes were stubborn, and, feeling that there was nothing for 
it but resistance, Elliot rejoined the King at Gothenburg. Here his 
knowledge of military science was invaluable, and with characteristic 
energy he at once began to direct the preparations for defence. 
“‘T knew,” he wrote, “how decisive the appearance of an English 
Minister at that trying moment would be at Gothenburg—it re-united 
the well-disposed, and disheartened the disaffected.” His presence 
not only inspired the Swedes with hope, but weakened the resistance 
of their enemies. Elliot had declared to the Danish prince that unless 
he drew off his army England would put an embargo on all Danish 
ships in her ports, and bombard the Castle of Kronenburg. 

“ The Prince of Denmark, struck with these menaces, immediately 
thought of retiring, when the Prussian Minister came and seconded 
that of Great Britain. A truce was presently concluded, and the 
army of the Danish Prince now peaceably returned to Norway. It 
was certainly to the spirit and activity of the British Minister that 
Gustavus was indebted for the preservation of Gothenburg. The 
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menaces held out by that envoy had not been prescribed him in his 
despatches, but they succeeded.” ! 

Gustavus freely acknowledged his obligations to Elliot. He 
wrote, after the signing of the armistice, to one of his generals :— 

“‘ By the arrangements we have made, Gothenburg is safe from 
insult ; and I hope that in eight days we may be able to take a 
higher tone. I cannot praise Elliot sufficiently. He has accom- 
plished a master stroke, which does as much honour to his judgment 
as to his courage, and which, by saving Sweden, preserves the 
balance of Europe and covers England with glory.” <A few weeks 
later, when Elliot arrived at the town of Uddewalle, he received a 
letter from the citizens beseeching his intercession on their behalf 
with the Danish general. 

“Tis a glory for this town to receive your Excellence, and also 
for its magistrates to pay their humble attendance. The Swedes in 
general love and esteem the English nation, but we feel a special 
veneration and love for your Excellency’s high person, who, by the 
grace of God, is the true and effective man to restore peace and 
tranquillity to the North. We have the greatest reason to return our 
humble thanks to your Excellence, who already has mediated and 
procured a stop to the cruels of the war, through this most desired 
and happy suspension of arms. . . . Might it please your Excellence 
to recommend this little town to further gracious treatment, that no 
contribution may be asked from it ?” 

Elliot’s work was not over with the conclusion of the armistice. 
Gustavus, relieved from his worst troubles, was inclined to overstep 
his rights, and it was all Elliot could do to prevent him from 
breaking faith with his foes. He had to insist on his rights as umpire 
to force the King to act honourably, and reminded him that “it was 
on the acknowledged character of British veracity, stable as the 
foundation of their island,” that the war was stopped, and that “it 
was on the verbal assurance of a stranger, credited by the faith of 
his name and country, that two armies, ready to combat, have 
resigned their hatred and renewed their ancient ties of amity and 
confraternity.” 

Elliot had to defend himself from the charges of high-handed 
interference and of stirring up hostility against Russia and Denmark, 
but these accusations were only the snappings of some disappointed 
enemies. Most of those to whom he was opposed recognised his 
impartiality and uprightness. The “ Annual Register,” in recording 
these events, remarks :— 

1 Tooke’s Life of Catherine II. 
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“The zeal, address, dexterity, and ability displayed by this 
Minister in all the parts of a successful but very difficult negotiation 
have seldom been equalled and can never be exceeded ; a stronger 
determination of which needs not to be given than that his merits 
were fully and generously acknowledged by those who considered 
him as entirely inimical to their interests, and felt themselves 
suffering under their effect.” 

The Duke of Leeds sent the following testimony from 
George III. :— 

“T have the satisfaction of acquainting you, by His Majesty’s 
command, that he highly approves the zeal and ability which you 
have manifested in the very delicate and critical situation in which 
you were placed, and in which you came under the necessity of 
acting from the pressure of the moment, without waiting for His 
Majesty’s particular orders. His Majesty considers the general 
tenor of the instructions which you have received, and the peculiar 
urgency of the situation, as having fully justified you in the measures 
* which you adopted to prevent the mischievous consequences of the 
extension of hostilities.” 

For the final phase of Elliot’s diplomatic career we must turn to 
the South. Once again he is seen in the 7é/ of friend and adviser 
of a monarch in peril. This time it was a woman, and the antagonist 
was Napoleon in the full flush of his triumphs, the year before 
he was crowned Emperor. It was a notable trio: the impetuous, 
high-spirited daughter of Maria Theresa, Caroline, Queen of Naples ; 
the dauntless English minister; and the “ Scourge of Europe.” 
Poor, timid King Ferdinand IV. can hardly be said to count; he 
left everything to the Queen, and was indeed so much afraid of 
bringing down upon his head the wrath of France that he could 
hardly be induced to receive Elliot. French armies were on the 
frontier of Italy, and the distracted bankrupt Neapolitan kingdom 
was in imminent danger of losing its independence entirely, the 
peril being none the less for the specious pretences of friendship 
and peace advanced by Napoleon. England, then at war with 
France, desired above all things to keep Sicily and Naples neutral 
and independent, and Elliot’s task was to strengthen the hands 
of the King and Queen in every possible way. At his back was 
Nelson, with a fleet in the Mediterranean, and many were the 
communications that passed between the great admiral and the 
soldier-diplomatist, though there was often difficulty in transmitting 
letters. With a sailor’s directness of expression, Nelson writes 
to Elliot, off Capri : 
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“IT send you an order which when necessary you will deliver to 
the Commander of any King’s Ship in the Bay of Naples. I will 
never trust the Royal Family; but if you think it right to send 
away the Ship with any despatches to me, you must judge of the 
propriety of it. You may rely on my care of you by water.” ! 

Nelson was frequently at a loss to find a safe passage for his 
despatches home, and asks Elliot : 

“ Pray tell me, can I write to England through Naples with 
safety? How do your despatches go?” 

Elliot’s presence soon made itself felt in the altered tone of the 
Neapolitan Court, and so influential an opponent did Napoleon 
regard him that the French ambassador was instructed to demand 
his dismissal, if the Neapolitans did not wish to see their territories 
at once occupied by France. Naples had, however, by this time 
gained courage, and replied to the French bluster with a firm 
refusal. Elliot was entirely in the confidence of the Queen. She 
daily held interviews with him, discussing every point of the political 
situation, wrote him long letters, and, as every fresh occasion of 
distress and perplexity arose, turned to him for sympathy and 
counsel, No English ambassador was ever treated with a greater 
degree of regard and intimacy by the Court to which he was 
accredited. The Queen addresses him as a personal friend, is 
interested in all his family affairs, and speaks affectionately of his 
children. It may be added here that Elliot’s second marriage 
proved as happy as the first had been disastrous. 

Unfortunately, the Queen did not remain constant either to her 
friendship or her political alliance. She dallied with various parties, 
allowed herself to be swayed by various counsels, and in the end 
the French crossed the frontier, and the King and Queen had 
to take refuge in Palermo. In the same year there was a change of 
Ministry in England, which brought about Elliot’s recall, and 
General Fox, Commander of the Forces in Sicily, was appointed in 
his stead. In the course of this, his last diplomatic mission, he 
had received another flattering recognition of his services from 
George III. The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord 
Mulgrave, wrote : 

“T have the greatest satisfaction in communicating to you His 
Majesty’s fullest approbation of the indefatigable zeal with which 
you have attended to the object of your mission, and of the talent 
and judgment with which you have acquired so considerable an 
influence in the councils of the Court of Naples.” 


1 Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson, vol. vi. 
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Here we take leave of Elliot the ambassador. He did not die 
in harness, as might have been expected. After acting as Governor 
of the Leeward Islands and Governor of Madras he returned to 
England, and spent the last ten years of his life—from 1820 to 1830 
—among his friends in London. Curiously enough, on his way 
home from Madras, he was forced, on account of weather, to stay some 
time at St. Helena, but nothing would induce him to visit Napoleon, 
whom he regarded “as the greatest enemy his country had ever had, 
and a curse to Europe.” 

In the course of his diplomatic career Elliot had to cope with 
the two foremost men of the age, Frederick the Great and Napoleon. 
Neither attempted to treat him as a guantité négligeable. The King, 
from personal contact, found in him a man whose dauntless spirit 
only rose the higher with rebuffs ; the Emperor, from afar, felt the 
power of his influence, and recognised a force which threatened to 
nullify his own schemes. 

GEORGIANA HILL. 











THE ROMANCE OF THATMAIYO 
BRIDGE. 


WAY on the borders of an ancient kingdom of Southern Asia, 
a great gorge broke for centuries the continuity of the already 
sufficiently difficult road which still winds among dim teak forests 
and jungle-clad ranges from the banks of a turbid river through 
the Shan country into China. Even now, when the British Govern- 
ment has built rest-houses and police outposts all along it, that road 
is best traversed in broad daylight, when it can be seen if a landslip 
has gouged out some portion overhanging a precipice, while the few 
Europeans who cross it on official business halt and gaze down 
with wonder into the depths of Thatmaiyo Gorge. 

Riven through the mountains by some convulsion of Nature 
ages ago, it lies an awful gulf of shadow where, just at noon, the 
sunlight touches the palms far away below, while at any other time 
the spray of a frothing torrent mingles with the mist which hides 
half the dripping jungles on the less precipitous sides until these in 
turn give place to stunted deodars on the heights above. Yet from 
time immemorial, a stream of native commerce passed that way into 
the red country—tea, silk, spices, incense, coming down on the little 
hill ponies’ backs, which the ancestors of Boh Maiyo plundered at 
will. Once a frail bridge of twisted creepers spanned the narrowest 
part of the chasm until the father of the Boh hewed it through, just 
when a band of armed merchants who refused to pay his toll were 
crossing, and the gorge became the scene of another tragedy. After- 
wards, for a generation, the pack-trains spent three days winding 
down through transverse ravines and painfully scaling the heights 
again, and no one refused the Boh his due, until one day an 
emissary of the British Government decided that such a state of affairs 
had lasted long enough, and orders were given for a bridge to be 
built. 

So two ropes were made in Sheffield from little bars of steel with 
blisters on them smelted with charcoal in Swedish forests and after- 
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wards melted down in small plumbago crucibles, so many pounds at 
a time, which is a costly and old-world process, though no modern 
method produces the same quality of steel, and the Government 
demanded the best. Then the rods rolled from it were quenched in 
the old hardening water which is dearer than sherry, drawn into wire 
and tempered in oil again by men whose skill was inherited, and 
when at length the ropes were finished, each strand was proved to 
possess double the strength of common steel, while the outer ones 
could scarcely be scraped by a file. Coiled up on huge wooden 
drums, they suggested only the prosaic completion of work well 
done, and yet each roll of tough hard metal was to play its 
part in romance. 

Next, Edward Kennedy, bridge-builder, went up into the 
forests, taking with him one white assistant, several score of 
mechanics trained on Indian railways, and at least as many Hindoo 
coolies, besides ponderous elephants carrying portable forges and 
two heavy wooden drums, whose purpose the dusky natives made 
vague guesses at. It was in the wet season, and several loaded 
beasts fell over a precipice, while at times the elephants stuck fast 
n the mire. A landslip also obliterated one camp, and when they 
neared the gorge a number of the coolies, without acquainting 
Kennedy of their intentions, departed hurriedly for the coast, while 
the rest declared they had seen malevolent faces watching them 
among the leaves. But Kennedy, who fell sick of dysentery, and 
was carried in a hammock, held on stubbornly, for he had expected 
this, and, in due time, with a third of his followers and various 
valuable sundries missing, reached the gorge. 

It was a listless evening some time later when he sat in the 
doorway of his tent puzzling over a strip of paper which was 
covered with what seemed Chinese characters. High above, the 
deodars were fading into dimness, and the ranges loomed up 
black and solemn against the dying light, while the last glimmer of 
the cooking fires only intensified the gloom. He could hear the fret 
of the torrent in unseen depths, and there was a drumming of 
moisture upon vibrating leaves, until the strangeness of it all grew 
oppressive, and he felt as it were translated out of the nineteenth 
century into the beginning of a primeval world. Then there was a 
sound of cautious footsteps, and Kennedy started when, half visible 
in the light of a dying fire, a white man approached the tent. His 
thin uniform was torn in places, his helmet bulged and shapeless 
from long exposure to sun and rain, and only the big revolver seemed 
cared for and new. Kennedy also noticed that both face and frame 
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bore the stamp of the damp hot climate in a certain gauntness, 
though the former was keen and resolute. Then the stranger smiled 
as though enjoying his bewilderment, and waved the two Indian 
soldiers behind him away. 

“Thought I’d come over the ranges and see you,” he said. “ It’s 
very lonely here until one gets used to it; besides, I’m out of 
tobacco and haven’t seen a white man for months.” 

“T am very glad,” said Kennedy, passing his cigar-box across. 
“Sit down; these are at your disposal. May I ask who you are?” 
and the stranger laughed as he answered, “ Lieutenant Cochrane, 
joint ruler of this delectable district with the Boh Maiyo. My 
jurisdiction extends so far as there is sunlight to sight a rifle in, and 
the Boh takes over all that’s hidden in the shadow of the bush. We 
stalk each other on opportunity, and that’s one reason I came so 
quietly.” 

‘I was warned about him,” said Kennedy. “ Perhaps he sent me 
this letter. Can you read it?” and opening the flimsy paper under 
a paraffin lamp, Cochrane nodded as he answered “Yes; this 
gorge was his favourite home until I hunted him out of it ; we lost 
several Sikhs in the process. Now he lives mostly among the peaks 
up there, and it’s strange he hasn’t already called upon you. He 
has persuaded some trader to write you an indignant remonstrance, 
pointing out that from ancient days his people were custodians of 
the gorge, and he cannot allow any bridge to be built across it. You 
are therefore politely requested to go away or take the consequences.” 

This time Kennedy also laughed: “It’s a chance I have long 
been waiting for, and the bridge will be built if all the robbers 
between here and China object to it,” he said. “ They can’t burn 
that steel rope, and save for some made in two ancient cities no steel 
in the East can cut it ” while Cochrane answered dryly, “ No ; but 
human bodies are not equally impervious, and if I were you I would 
sit close in camp and confine myself to tinned provisions. I will 
answer this, if I can get any one to bear the message, for the Boh 
has a habit of maiming those who bring him unpleasant tidings. 
Now tell me all about home, for we must start long before the dawn 
in case the Boh hearing of my coming is waiting for me.” 

The two lonely white men sat talking long into the night, and 
before he flung himself down fully dressed on Kennedy’s trestle cot, 
Cochrane promised to come again, while when the former opened 
his eyes next morning there was no trace of either that officer or his 
soldiers, except that the cigar-box was empty and sundry bottles 
littered the floor. After this nothing happened for a week or so, 
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and Kennedy, who stretched the two stout cables across the ravine, 
buried the anchor-plates to hold them under loads of cement, and 
tried with indifferent success to get an average day’s work out of his 
coloured assistants, who began to mutter that evil spirits haunted 
the place, while, unobserved, little wiry men watched him from the 
jungles. Also, as one of them afterwards testified, the Boh, who 
took counsel with his advisers among the fastnesses of the ranges, 
said it would be better not to destroy the bridge just then, but to 
wait until it was finished, when the blow would have treble effect. 
*‘ Thus,” he concluded, “all shall know that this jungle is mine, and no 
white man will venture again to build bridges in it. Meantime, why 
should this stranger sit down in peace ?” 

Then the Boh’s hand became apparent, for a timber hewer was 
found with his throat cut beside the log he felled. Several of 
the coolies fell mysteriously sick, and Kennedy, remembering 
Cochrane’s advice, grew cautious about his food, and sent his white 
assistant, who having lain helpless with fever most of the time was 
glad to go, back again. ‘I cannot do any good, and this ghastly 
place is crushing the life out of me,” the latter said. 

Sometimes there was a clinking in the darkness beyond the ravine, 
and when in the morning Kennedy swung himself across the awful 
chasm in a travelling cage, he found the print of naked feet in the 
mould and a few slight dents on the stout cables. Then, remember- 
ing the percentage of carbon that steel contained, he smiled dryly, 
and pictured the notched edge of the native blade. Twice also, as 
he stood panting beside the forges in the fierce heat of afternoon, the 
crash of a long gun filled the jungle with reverberations, and the 
first time his leading smith, a big-bearded man from beyond the 
Indus, stood up and cursed the heathen in the name of the Prophet, 
with two slugs in his arm, while the second something which 
whirred past Kennedy’s head struck in the straight shaft of a palm, 
and on extraction proved to be of bright metal somewhat lighter 
than lead. More men mysteriously disappeared, and his sleep was 
broken by strange noises in the jungle, or the rush of a charging 
boulder which narrowly missed the camp. 

But, though he grew anxious and careworn, he determined to 
match Western stubbornness against the patient cunning of the 
East, and kept the remnant of his men at work in fear and trembling 
by pointing out that they were safer there than wandering unarmed 
through the bush. So he slept in the daytime, and sat watching 
with the rifle across his knees all night, while day by day, as he and 
his invisible opponents played out the waiting game, the bridge grew 
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steadily. It, however, struck him as unneighbourly that Cochrane 
never intervened, and when once he told him so, the latter said, “I 
will do my part in due time, but you see my main object is to take 
the Boh red-handed, which is a difficult thing to do. We are 
watching each other, and the one who makes the first move gives 
his side away. What’s that—a bullet fired at you ?—it was probably 
made out of a rupee, the result of superstition common to West 
and East. They can’t cut your cables, while their neighbours down 
country found it easy chopping telegraph wires up. Ergo, it’s due 
to magic, and you are a wizard who can only be killed by a silver 
bullet. It also shows the Boh considers they have let you go far 
enough, and is now contemplating vigorous action.” 

“ And what have they been doing meantime?” asked Kennedy 
in choleric astonishment, while Cochrane laughed as he answered 
“ Amusing themselves, and seeing you did not get too happy. No, 
I am not going to undertake any wild-goose chase among the ranges 
after the Boh; can’t afford to throw away my men like that, you 
know. My plan is to lie ferdu and wait for him, but I’ll leave this 
messenger with you ; he will find me if I’m wanted badly.” 

He departed, leaving Kennedy in a state of righteous indignation, 
though the latter, who was by no means a timid man, redoubled his 
precautions. He had worked with Death for a neighbour before, 
when pestilence mowed down his comrades in Brazil, and had been 
shot at surveying for light railways in Western Africa. Still, he 
was decidedly unwilling that the Boh should destroy him or the 
results of his labour, and his whole heart was set upon the comple- 
tion of his bridge. Therefore, with destruction hanging over his 
head, and sometimes descending at night to miss him by a yard 
or so, he continued doggedly at his dangerous task, a most unheroic, 
stumpy figure, in old alpaca jacket, very dingy topee, and when the 
sun was bright, a pair of smoked spectacles. 

At last one morning his storekeeper came running in to say, 
“Last night I slept outside the store and heard no one, but when 
the sun rose the door was open and many tools had gone. This 
must surely be the work of jungle devils.” 

Kennedy, with practised eyes, noted what was missing and said 
half aloud, “It is time I sent Cochrane’s messenger. The jungle 
spirits don’t use sledge-hammers and cold chisels, so it’s fairly 
evident some dusky mechanic has been hiding beside the forges 
to study modern workshop practice. You don’t understand, store- 
keeper, but you may remember that if by witchcraft any more tools 
are missing, the count of your wages will be the less for it.” 
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A week passed and nothing happened, save that the messenger 
returned with the laconic answer, ‘‘ Keep both eyes open; he is 
ready to move,” while Kennedy, who realised how hard it is to 
match the Oriental at a waiting game, drove the work forward, for 
at last he felt both nerve and patience yielding to the strain. Then 
one hot night he sat somewhat limp and dejected outside his tent, 
looking several years older than when he first came there. A full 
moon was rising blood-red above the jungle through filmy vapour, 
and though his side of the valley lay wrapped in deep shadow, 
he could see the growing light travel slowly across the bridge, which 
hung a fairy-like structure above the black abyss. The sweep of the 
trusty cables was fair to the eye; the web of well-braced metal 
beneath them seemed the perfection of strength with lightness, good 
in design and workmanship, neither could the builder’s skilled 
inspection find any fault in it. Then he remembered how pleasant 
it would be to breathe the cool English air again, hear the voices 
of his fellows, and feel the pulse of civilisation beating about him 
after that dreary sojourn in the primeval solitude. Already, in 
fancy, he could inhale the freshness of green English meadows, 
until a monkey chattered, and recalled him to the steamy dimness 
of the tropics. 

Some beast moved through the undergrowth; with a shock of 
rattling branches the monkeys fled, and the bush seemed filled with 
noises, then the silence that followed grew almost overwhelming. 
Kennedy looked about him, but no one stirred in all the camp and 
the fires had sunk to circles of pale embers, until he heard a sentry 
stumble among the creepers, and the sound brought comfort, for at 
least it betokened a tangible human presence. Then astick snapped 
sharply, and though nothing followed he became a prey to the 
feeling that the surrounding blackness was filled with hostile beings; 
but the sentry gave no warning and he determined to dose himself 
next morning, for Kennedy, who was materialistic, smiled at 
psychology. But the feeling would not be shaken off, and presently, 
hearing a rustle like that made by a tightening tent-line, the 
bridge-builder rose sharply—too late. . 

Something smote him from behind, and as half dazed, with 
fingers tightening on the rifle trigger, he turned, there was a patter of 
naked feet and little men came pouring half seen out of the shadows. 
Once the repeater flashed, and though the bridge-builder fired from 
the hip, a choking cry rose up in answer ; but it did not flash again, 
for some one crawling in the grass gripped his ankle, and he lost his 
balance. Then he had only a dim recollection of hearing a clamour 
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break out in the startled camp and seeing his alien labourers leap 
into the jungle, while sinewy hands closed tightly about his throat. 
Next, while his temples throbbed distressfully, he found himself lying 
bound with creepers upon the threshold of the tool store, where two 
little, narrow-eyed men also sat scowling at him. There was plenty 
of light to see them by, for the moon was clear of the forest now, and 
the red glare of a burning hut fell athwart the bridge. 

Quaint figures with naked limbs in loose drapery scurried to and 
fro across it, hewing at the cables with glinting blades, and wrench- 
ing up the half-laid roadway, while others plied hammers that 
were too heavy for those unaccustomed to wield them, or howled 
when as the chisels slipped from the elastic steel a comrade brought 
the sledge down upon the holder’s arm. Even then Kennedy smiled 
as he watched them, knowing that twelve months’ labour so applied 
would be thrown away ; for though the light structure vibrated under 
the blows, the men who made those ropes had done their work 
thoroughly, and the wire resisted all efforts to cut it in that fashion. 
Still, in other directions the destroyers did damage enough, and 
Kennedy wriggled fiercely under his bonds when each thud rising 
out of the blackness below told of some heavy piece of metal hurled 
into the gorge. The veins on his forehead grew swollen, the tough 
creepers bit into his flesh, but they refused to yield, even when his 
guards seeing him helpless slipped away to join in a search for plunder. 

Nevertheless he looked on with grim satisfaction as, with lighted 
torches, they approached one particular hut, for a quantity of giant 
powder was stored in it. So, while shattered cases and cement bags 
were strewn about, diminutive men flitted round it under burdens 
until the roof fell in with a crash. Then a sudden blaze shot up, 
fragments of burning timber hurtled out of it, and though giant 
powder requires a detonator to produce its full effect, the expansion 
was Clearly sufficient to burn and badly frighten some of the depre- 
dators, for they vanished into the shadows screaming shrilly. 
Afterwards there was only the clink and clash of hammers on the 
bridge, until some native genius suggested a new procedure, and a 
group of bent figures appeared rolling a boulder towards where the 
cables sloped to the anchor-plates. 

With that for an anvil their efforts might become dangerous, and 
Kennedy groaned, feeling he would give the rest of his life to save 
the bridge. Yet, lying there, with bleeding wrists and ankles, 
coughing in the acrid smoke, he could do nothing, nor even decide 
whether when the ruin was completed he would be held for ransom 
or hurled into the gorge. From Cochrane’s description he could 
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recognise the Boh, a slight yet commanding figure moving among 
the others, whose flashing tools and garments changed colour under 
the firelight like the glasses of a kaleidoscope, and then a regular 
clang of hammers broke out, different from anything which had pre- 
ceded it, for the destroyers had the boulder beneath the chisels 
now. There was no more running to and fro, the clamour died 
away, for men waited methodically for their turn at the hammers, 
and Kennedy realised the end must be near. He could hear the 
cables vibrating in a duller tone, and once, he fancied, a sound in the 
jungle which made his heart beat wildly. But this also died away, 
and he started when a shadowy object wormed its way through the 
grasses, and he recognised the voice of his Pathan artificer. 

*“ Lie still, Sahib ; stretch out your hands,” it said. ‘“ There is 
help in the jungle. The ankles now,” and Kennedy felt his bonds 
yield beneath a knife. He lay still after the first movement, which 
sent a shock of pain through his stiffened limbs, then following the 
other wriggled towards his tent, hoping the looters had not found 
the revolver under the pillow of his cot. No one saw him, and the 
weapon was there, while the Pathan had discovered a crowbar which 
he whispered grimly might serve, and again for a space the two sat 
still breathing hard, while Kennedy debated how to commence the 
diversion he knew was urgently needed. 

Even as he did so, sudden and intense, the call of a whistle 
pierced the shadows, and, following it, spurts of flame streaked the 
jungle. Something rang metallically upon the bridgework, unseen 
missiles hummed out of the darkness, and the swarm of wreckers 
opened out, clamouring like a flock of startled wildfowl. Where 
they all went to Kennedy did not know, though he could hear a few 
smashing through the creepers, for his eyes were fixed upon the twos 
and threes of running men in uniform, and he shouted hoarsely at 
the twinkle of bayonets, remembering how Cochrane had said his 
messenger would find him when he was wanted. Then, as some 
converged upon the opposite head of the bridge, one man who was 
not a soldier ran back along it alone, leaping over the gaps in the 
partly finished road, and Kennedy, who saw it was the Boh, 
scrambled forward to meet him. A bareheaded white man followed, 
and when Kennedy and his Pathan stood waiting to cut off his 
retreat, the fugitive halted and glanced over his shoulder towards 
his pursuer. Once the engineer’s revolver flashed, but his hands 
had been cramped by the bonds, and the bullet went wide, while 
there was a shout from the white man: “Quit firing ; you nearly 
shot me. Give him law; the Boh is my property.” 
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Then for a few moments Kennedy scarcely breathed, as with 
straining eyes he watched the tableau on the bridge. Drawn to- 
gether, lithe and cat-like, with a blade that made pale flashes, the 
Boh waited as though ready for a spring ; and, lowering the stumpy 
revolver, Cochrane, helmetless, in thorn-rent rags, stood still erect 
before him, saying something whose purport Kennedy could not 
catch. Then, as in fierce excitement the latter clenched his hands, 
the two men—Oriental and Briton—who had fought out each in his 
own dogged way a quarrel which had lasted two years now, stood 
silently face to face, until he saw Cochrane shift his grip on the 
revolver, as the other moved one foot. Next a black shape leaped 
forward under a circling blade, but instead of a crack of the pistol, 
Cochrane’s arm swung out as he sprang aside, and Kennedy fancied 
he heard a thud. The Boh lost his balance, staggered forward, 
dropping his weapon, then turning half round stepped sideways 
with a growl of defiance, and vanished suddenly. Several seconds 
passed, then a faint crash like that of a broken branch rose faintly 
out of the abyss, and there was an impressive silence, while 
Cochrane stooping looked down through the gap in the bridge. 

Afterwards he came forward picking his way, and said quietly : 
“Gone! and somehow I am almost sorry. We hunted each other 
so long that I shall miss him. Whether it was fe/o de se or an 
accident I don’t exactly know ; but in any case it was better so. 
He was a worthy enemy, and I wouldn’t like to have seen him 
working in chains, like a petty thief. However, as a matter of duty, 
I did my best to take him.” 

Kennedy did not remember what his answer was, though he 
wrung Cochrane’s hand, while when the dusky turbaned soldiers 
came back out of the undergrowth the latter said : “Got nobody ; 
I did not expect they would. Still, there will be a safe passage 
through this region now, for they have no one fit to replace the 
Boh. At least he made a characteristic ending, and there was some 
excuse for him. This kind of work was born in him; and for 
generations his ancestors collected the forest tolls. I guessed 
what he was plotting, and lay low; but he was quicker than I 
expected, and might have succeeded only for the staunchness of 
your ropes.” 

Then he laughed, as Kennedy answered dryly : “I can’t exactly 
appreciate the part you made me play, but, all things considered, 
I am much obliged to you. Meanwhile, you must be hungry ; and 
now—the first time for many weeks—we can enjoy a meal in peace.” 

In little groups the coolies crept back again, and Cochrane, who 
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knew pursuit was useless in the dark, enjoyed a much-needed rest, 
while next morning Kennedy found that a few relief tackles were all 
that were needed to secure the bridge while he made good the 
slight damage to the cables. After this the work proceeded without 
interruption, and perhaps the ringing of hammers set the creepers 
trembling above the grave of the Boh. His body was never found by 
the white men, and Cochrane, who said his followers had stolen it 
away, declared that he was not sorry the grim ruler of the jungle 
should sleep undisturbed among its fastnesses. Also, in accord- 
ance with his advice, Kennedy made only a bald statement, for 
he said the authorities objected to sensational reports just then, 
and few white men ever heard the story of how the steel ropes 
defeated the Boh. 

But the bridge was finished, and now the dusky drivers of the 
pack trains which pass in safety bless the man who built it, and 
Kennedy, who looks back upon those anxious days, also remembers 
his farewell in an old-world Eastern city. Each time he recalls 
it he can smell the wood smoke and faint odour of spices, and see 
the group of Europeans sitting round the long table, a few bronzed 
to the colour of coffee, but the most part pallid and hollow of face. 
Also, when Cochrane, who had made a long journey to bid him 
good-bye, rose up after the one toast, which has a special signifi- 
cance in the unhealthy tropics, “‘ Absent friends,” he raised his glass 
and nodded towards him, saying “To the memory of Boh Maiyo.’ 
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A REFRAIN. 


CROSS the meadows came the rain ; 
The sheep went slowly down the lane ; 
The maid sat at her window-pane ; 
The shepherd, lingering, longed in vain. 
So mingle dreams of bliss and bane ! 
Even with evening’s still refrain 
Mingle the dreams of bliss and banc! 
The shepherd, lingering, longed in vain ; 
The maid sat at her window-pane ; 
The sheep went slowly down the lane ; 


Across the meadows came the rain. 


M. A. CURTOIS, 
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IN THE LAND OF HEREWARD. 


HE actual land of Hereward the Wake—that is, the land which 

the splendid old hero knew and loved, and for which he 

fought so well and died so gloriously—is no more ; but places asso- 

ciated with some of the chief events of his stirring history still 

retain their old names, and amongst them, despite the changes of 
long centuries, his memory lingers. 

The wide stretches of mournful, lonely, silent Fen-land have long 
since vanished before the genius of the engineer and the energy of 
the scientific farmer; and, although the average Englishman, with 
characteristic ignorance of his immediate surroundings, still talks of 
the Fens, still scouts the notion that a sane individual could spend 
and enjoy a holiday amidst dreary stretches of morass famous alone 
for skating and wild fowl, sunsets, and strange flowers, Fen-land there 
is no more. 

Probably if Charles Kingsley had never written ‘“ Hereward the 
Wake,” the memory of one of England’s truest patriots would have 
passed away for ever. In his brief introduction of the book to 
Mr. Wright, Kingsley says :— 

“You first disinterred him when scarcely a hand or a foot of 
him was left standing out from beneath the dust of ages... . 
You taught me since how to furbish his rusty harness, botch his 
bursten saddle, and send him forth once more upon the ghost of his 
gallant mare.” And, with all acknowledgment to the teacher, it is 
to the pupil that modern Englishmen owe their acquaintance with 
the Lincolnshire hero, for to every man who has had an opportunity 
of reading what Mr. Wright wrote about Hereward, there must 
be a hundred who have revelled through the gallant pages of 
Kingsley. 

But how are we to define Hereward’s country? With what 
particular places are we to associate his name most closely ? 

With the Bruneswald, where for so long he and his fellow-patriots 
led a free, fierce, hard yet joyous life as outlaws after the betrayal 
of Ely? With Ely, sacred to all time as the Isle of the English, 
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where the great Norman Conqueror received his hardest buffets 
during his conquering progress? With Peterborough? With Corn- 
wall? With Flanders? With Scotland? With Ireland? 

All these may fairly be comprised within Hereward’s country, 
for in each one he distinguished himself. But a man’s country is 
the land of his birth, the spot around which he hangs all his love 
and his hope, to which his heart turns at all times, in all places, 
and under all circumstances, and the mention of which awakens 
within him the strongest emotions. 

Hereward the Wake was born and bred at Bourne, in Lincoln- 
shire. At Bourne was his ancestral home. At Bourne occurred 
the events which proved to be the turning points of his career. At 
Bourne he died. 

Let us therefore make Bourne our centre, and thence radiate to 
the various points of interest around. 

He who would see Hereward’s country properly should trust to 
his own legs, and may either make Peterborough his starting point 
or work northwards from the Cambridgeshire Fen-land, v/@ Ramsey, 
Whittlesea, Thorney, Crowland, and the Deepings. He of less 
energetic mould should book from King’s Cross to Essendine, 
whence a branch line will take him to Bourne. 

Bourne to-day is a quiet unpretentious little market town, lively 
enough on Thursday, but, although it is “tapped” by a railway, as 
lifeless as can be imagined during the other six days of the week. 

When Hereward, in 1070, passed from Boston to Bourne, he 
went “into the long street between the overhanging gables, past the 
cross-ways, and along the water-gang and the high earthworks of his 
ancient home.” The long street is there; so are the cross-ways, 
being the roads coming from Spalding and the Eastern Fens, from 
Peterborough in the south, from Grantham in the west, and from 
Sleaford and Lincoln in the north. The water-gang is there, and so 
are the earthworks of the Wake Castle. 

But successive fires have swept away the houses with overhang- 
ing gables; the earthworks are but mere mounds, and they guard 
not one vestige of the ancient castle. 

Two central figures stand forth in the pages of the history of 
Bourne: Hereward the Wake, and Cecil, Lord Burleigh. What the 
Wakes were to Bourne in Norman times, the Burleighs became in 
Tudor days, and yet there are as many traces extant of Wakes as of 
Burleighs. 

It may be said that every historical town owes the fact of its 
being an historical town to some property or peculiarity with which 
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Nature has endowed it, be it a navigable river, or a commanding 
position, or a harbour or what not. There is no need to look 
further than the name of Bourne to find out why the town plays so 
early a part in our national history, and the clear inexhaustible 
spring known variously as Bourne Pool, Peter’s Pool, and the Well 
Head, still bursts forth and fills a goodly circular lake ere it winds 
away countrywards as it did in the succeeding ages of Briton, Roman, 
Saxon, Dane, Englishman, and Norman. 

Around this pool was reared the Wake stronghold. Away in the 
fields on the side of the water furthest from the town, and about the 
farmhouses hard by, may still be seen the lines of mounds and the 
indentations of the old ditches, but nothing remains of the castle 
buildings above ground. Excavations are now being carried on, and 
it is possible that spade and pick may bring to light some of the 
stonework of the Norman stronghold which rose upon the ruins of 
the old Wake Castle; but as the latter was probably of wood, the 
only relics of it which might be found would be charred timber. 

Hence it was that Hereward parted in high dudgeon from his 
mother, after he had insulted the toadying steward, to seek his fortune 
in the world. Here it was that he so terribly avenged the murder of 
his brother Godwin by slaughtering the drunken Normans in his own 
banqueting hall, and fanned the smouldering embers of English 
patriotism into flame. Here it was he gathered together his army 
before the final effort at Ely ; and here he died that magnificent 
death described by Charles Kingsley as few men but Charles 
Kingsley could have described it. 

We must imagine it all, for there is no relic to aid us in pre- 
senting the pictures, but perhaps no Englishman can stand amongst 
these silent wind-swept mounds by Bourne Pool, with the fiery prose 
of the great writer ringing in his brain, without experiencing a thrill 
of patriotic emotion. 

At Bourne we meet with old names on all hands. Ask the first 
man you meet the “gainest” way to London, and he will probably 
reply almost in the very words of Martin Lightfoot—* Cardyke, 
King Street, Ermine Street, London town.” Corby and Ramsey are 
still towns as they were when Godric of the one and Ranald or 
Randal of the other became Herewards’ men. When the embers, 
stirred by the side of Bourne Pool, burst forth into flame, the split 
arrow—the fiery cross of those days in these parts—was sent to 
Morkery Woods, and Irnham, and Belton, and Toft, and Witham, 
and Manthorpe. To each of these places the modern pilgrim may 
go and find them probably not much larger, and comparatively not 
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very much altered in their surroundings since the day of their record 
in Domesday Book. 

Corby lies eight miles north of Bourne. The road thither offers 
a direct contrast to that by which we approach Bourne from the Fen 
country, for there is not half a mile of level along it, and it runs 
between groves of majestic trees. 

On our left is the large domain of Grimsthorpe Park—a genuine 
relic of the old Bruneswald, abounding with deer which may very 
possibly be direct descendants of those hunted by Hereward and his 
fellow outlaws. At Irnham, to the north, the old Hall and the 
Church are interesting. Morkery Wood commemorates Morcar, the 
nephew of Hereward. Toft, Manthorpe, and Witham were farms 
of Hereward. 

Two big fires have destroyed much of old Bourne, but time and 
the hand of man have destroyed more. Of Lord Burleigh’s birth- 
place only the foundations are visible, but the “ Bull” Inn is said to 
have been a Cecil residence, and in one of its rooms there is, or was, 
a panel portrait of Queen Elizabeth. 

At Bourne the Augustinians had an important house, of which 
the chief relic is the church, still called the “ Priory Church,” 
although of the Priory itself the only relics are to be found in a heap 
of architectural odds and ends near one of the farmhouses by the 
Well Head. 

Before leaving Bourne it may be added that Dr. Dodd, the 
author of “ Prison Thoughts,” who was executed in 1777 for forging 
a bond in the name of his pupil and patron, Lord Chesterfield, was 
born here. 

The Southward road to Crowland may be taken as typical of the 
modern so-called Fen country. Of course, in Hereward’s day it did 
not exist, although Cardyke and King Street, both of Roman con- 
struction, follow it for a few miles. When Hereward and his mother, 
the lady Godiva, took the body of murdered Godwin to be buried at 
Crowland, they went by boat—“through narrow reaches of clear, 
brown, glassy water, between the dark green alders, between the 
pale green reeds, where the coot clanked and the bittern boomed, 
and the sedge bird, not content with its own sweet song, mocked 
the notes of all the birds around.” 

With this description of Kingsley’s in our minds, it must be 
admitted that we are somewhat disappointed at finding ourselves 
trudging along a good macadamised road, very straight, very broad, 
and very dusty, running along a ridge overlooking limitless expanses 
of highly farmed land. We do want to see a bit of original Fen in 
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spite of our knowledge that every acre of original Fen means land 
wasted and disease propagated. Indeed, there are so many clumps 
of trees that we cannot even see the spire of Crowland, formerly as 
prominent a landmark in Kesteven as is Boston “Stump” in the 
great plain to the northwards. 

Passing through Baston and Mantoft, we reach Market Deeping, 
situated, as its name implies, in the lowest part of the Fen country. 
Here is a fine old church, a relic of the Priory of Saint Guthlac 
which once stood here. Deeping Saint James is practically a con- 
tinuation of Market Deeping, and is picturesquely built along the 
bank of the Welland. The substantial base of an ancient cross 
stands in the middle of the street near the church, and, from the 
existence within it of a cell with a strong door and chains hanging to 
the walls, was evidently once the local lock-up. 

The church is a fine building, and like so many in these parts is 
the last relic of a religious house, being part of a Benedictine Priory. 
A noticeable feature of the Deepings is the abundance of flowers in 
the cottage windows. 

Hence the road strikes eastward along the course of the Welland, 
which serves as the boundary between Lincolnshire and Cambridge- 
shire, and until we reach a somewhat higher level is utterly un- 
interesting. 

Here we get the first view of Crowland—“ the inheritance of the 
Lord, the soil of St. Mary and St. Bartholomew, the most holy 
‘sanctuary of Saint Guthlac and his monks, the minster most free 
from worldly servitude, the special almshouse of the most illustrious 
kings, the sole place of refuge for any one in all tribulations, the 
perpetual abode of the saints,” and so forth. 

The approach to Crowland is exactly the approach to an old 
Dutch town. Above a line of tree-dotted banks appears a compact 
little body of red and brown roofs nestling under and around the 
steeple-crowned mass of the ancient Abbey, whilst the illusion is 
completed by the appearance of the long lines of wind-tossed trees, 
of numerous windmills, by expanses of bright green broken here 
and there by a straight ribbon of shimmering water. 

Not many years ago the resemblance of our English Fen-land 
towns to Dutch towns was still more complete, for canals which are 
now covered in then ran along the principal streets and were dotted 
with barges, whilst the banks were lined with many gabled red-brick 
houses which have mostly disappeared. Even now, the breadth and 
the straightness of the main streets of such towns as Crowland, 
Thorney Whittlesea, and Ramsey, speak to us plainly of days when 
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the country folk came to market in boats, and when each town was 
often rendered an island in itself at certain seasons when the Fen- 
land surrounding it was flooded. 

The interest of Crowland—all that makes it worth the traveller’s 
while to pass a night at the old-fashioned comfortable George Inn, 
lies in its association wich Hereward the Wake, its Abbey, and its 
Triangular Bridge. 

In the contemplation of the once magnificent and famous Abbey 
there is something inexpressibly saddening. As we see it now, a 
mere fragment consisting of one tower, one aisle, and a battered 
west front leaning at such an angle against the tower as to necessitate 
the strengthening of the latter by huge unsightly buttresses, it is 
hard to picture what Crowland was in its glory. 

It was an island, almost an artificial island, for the foundations 
of the Abbey were driven into earth brought from a distance, and an 
island it often is now when all the surrounding lowland is flooded, 
and a man can skate for forty miles in a straight line drawn north or 
south. Intellectually it was an island—one of those centres of 
learning, refinement, civilisation, and benevolence which, remarkable 
everywhere, were particularly so in the midst of this wild no-man’s 
land of the Fen country, and which, owing to the security of their 
position from troubles and turmoils which so often ruined religious 
houses elsewhere, amassed enormous wealth. 

From all parts of England, and even from the Continent, rich 
men sent their sons to be taught by the monk-professors of Crowland. 
It was also a sacred object of pilgrimage; and lastly it was a 
Sanctuary. 

It was fitting, therefore, that no pains or expense should be spared 
in rendering it magnificent in the eyes of men. Even the minster 
which Hereward knew, and which the Danes destroyed, was, for a 
structure but partially built of stone, magnificent. Much more so 
then was the edifice which sprang up in a subsequent time of peace, 
when there was more leisure to plan and execute, when a distinct 
style of architecture existed ready to be exemplified by the hands of 
able and experienced artists and craftsmen. 

What remains of it ? 

As we have said—one aisle, the north, which has long been used 
as the parish church; the north tower, and a mutilated, but still 
magnificent, fragment of the west front. 

Of the rest—the noble nave, the transepts with the monastic build- 
ings attached to the south transept—the refectory, the dormitories, 
the kitchens, the workshops, and so forth; the chapter house, the 
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choir, which, with the transepts, was taken down after the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries in 1539, the south aisle and the adjacent 
cloisters, the south tower, and the abbot’s house ; the bases of a few 
clustered pillars, a few arches, a noble Norman arch springing from 
an arcaded screen at the east end of the nave, and nothing more. 
Yet Crowland stands fourth in size on the list of ruined English 
Abbeys, being exceeded only by Fountains, Glastonbury, and St. 
Mary’s at York. 

Restoration, or, to be more correct, salvation, is going on and has 
been going on apace during the last twelve years, and, thanks to the 
energy of the Rector of Crowland, all that now requires immediate 
attention is the thorough repair of the roof of the old north aisle, used 
as the parish church, the advantageous changes wrought during these 
few years being so extensive as to strike very forcibly the visitor who 
remembers the utterly forlorn and abandoned appearance of this 
grand old monument before 1888. 

The Abbey we behold probably dates from 1143, although there 
are fragments above ground thought to belong to the building reared 
by Abbot Jofried in 1113, but the remains show the work of many 
reigns. Thus, the famous west door is of Henry III.’s time, part 
of the west front and the west window of Edward I.’s, the north aisle 
dates from Henry III., and its roof from Henry VI. 

Of course the period following the Dissolution of the Monasteries 
was that during which the most irreparable damage was done to 
Crowland, but it has had cruel blows since; for instance, when 
Cromwell besieged it, and perhaps harder still when, in 1712, a great 
fire took place at Spalding. In so little respect were such relics of a 
past age held during the so-called Augustan age of English literature, 
that many loads of Crowland Abbey stones were carted away for re- 
building burned Spalding. Again, when the tower and south-west 
end of the Abbey threatened to come down with a run in 1744, the 
whole of the south wall of the south aisle was taken down, and the 
materials made to form the hideous buttresses which still afflict 
the eye. 

An ascent to the tower battlements well repays the trouble of 
groping up one of those dark winding newel stairways so beloved of 
monkish architects, for from them the stranger gets as clear a notion 
of what the Fen-land of to-day is as he can elsewhere. On a clear 
day Boston “Stump,” twenty miles north, is visible ; to the south 
looms the great mass of Peterborough, with the turrets of Thorney, 
and a score of famous Lincolnshire steeples and towers dotting a vast 
expanse of perfectly level country intersected by white lines which 

are roads, and glimmering ribbons which are waterways. 
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There is not much to be noticed in the old north aisle, the 
modern parish church, unless it be an epitaph upon a certain 
Abraham Baly, his wife, and son, as follows: 

Man’s life is like a winter’s day, 
Some brake their fast, and so departs away ; 


Others stay dinner ; then departs full fed, 
The longest age but supps and goes to bed. 


Over the west door, by which we enter theruined nave, are represcn- 
tations on medallions in the quaintest possible style of scenes in the 
life of St. Guthlac, the patron of Crowland. We see his arrival in a 
boat with Saint Tatwin in the stern, finding the only animals on the 
island, a sow with a litter of nine pigs ; his combat with the devil of 
Crowland, his death, his burial, and his apotheosis. 

Within the nave, which has long been used as the parish burying- 
ground, all is sad, stately, eloquent ruin. Three tall Early English 
arches remain complete enough to serve as indices to the ancient 
grandeur of the building ; there are the clustered bases of as many 
more, one of which has been excavated and shows that at some 
period of rebuilding the architects made use of sculptured odds and 
ends from an earlier building for a foundation. At the east end 
rises a noble Norman arch, which was long built up above a beauti- 
fully arcaded screen. All else is a confusion of old and modern 
gravestones, half smothered in a luxuriant undergrowth. 

The perfect stillness, the majesty of the surroundings, and the 
absence of the human element—for the tripper knows not Crowland 
—make the most unimaginative man reflect upon the mutability of 
human grandeur ; and however little we may be in sympathy with 
many features of the old monkish life, and however apt we may be 


to recall Mason’s lines: 
Time 


Has moulded into beauty many a tower, 
Which, when it frowned with all its battlements, 
Was only terrible, 


as we sit in this dead world, cannot but acknowledge that there must 
have been some true greatness in the minds of men who had the 
conception and the power of execution of such a pile as Crowland. 
The other “lion” of Crowland is the Triangular Bridge. Bridge 
it was until within living memory, when the waters of the Welland, 
a branch of the Neve, and the Catwater flowed under its arches, but 
it also served, according to late reliable antiquarian opinion, as the 
base of a huge cross, which marked the last pilgrim station towards 
the Abbey. The bridge rises steeply to an apex, and on the parapet 
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of the western approach is an ancient much-mutilated statue, which, 
until of late years, was variously held to represent St. Guthlac, 
Ethelbald, King of Mercia, and King Henry II., but which is now 
believed to represent our Lord, and to have stood in a niche over the 
great window on the west front of the Abbey. 

Hereward never looked upon the Crowland Abbey of to-day, but 
it is quite possible that he may have passed many a time under this 
bridge, and have gazed upon the Cross which surmounted it. Under 
it he perhaps passed carrying the body of his brother Godwin to be 
buried under the Abbey nave; and, subsequently, when he and 
Swenoch and Winter went to the High Altar solemnly to vow that 
they would never stop from slaying whilst a Frenchman was left 
alive on English ground. Under it, too, Torfrida perhaps passed 
as she brought Hereward’s body to the Abbey for burial, and was 
herself borne to be laid in the same grave. 

South of Crowland stretches the great Cambridgeshire Fen-land, 
dotted with old-world towns fallen into deep sleep since the suppres- 
sion of the religious houses, the draining of the Fens, and the wafting 
of commerce to other parts of England, robbed them of their im- 
portance. With all of these no doubt our great English hero was 
well acquainted. 

Such was horney, of which the church is part of the once 
mighty Abbey, and still presents a noble west front to the lifeless 
street. The church, like most others in East Anglia, is kept shut 
up, much to the annoyance of visitors, and not much, we should 
imagine, to the advantage of the inhabitants. 

There is Whittlesea, quaintest of old-world towns, with a fine 
(locked up) church, a quaint parsonage, a grand old inn, the Fascon, 
a market-place with a market-house, and broad silent streets fringed 
with houses of which the size and appearance speak pathetically ofa 
day past for ever. 

There is Ramsey, a replica of Thorney and Whittlesea so far as 
stillness and lifelessness go, with a stately gateway which once 
opened on to the domain of the Abbey known as “ Ramsey the Rich,” 
a name well merited when we read that it contained but sixty monks, 
each of whom had an allowance of a hundred pounds a year, and an 
abbot who received a thousand—sums which represent about eight 
hundred and eight thousand pounds of modern money respectively. 

Except this gateway, the only remains of this once magnificent 
foundation are under the present mansion, and hardly repay a visit, 
although the initials H.C. on a door lock remind us that here lived 
Henry Cromwell, grandfather of the great Protector, he who enter- 
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tained Queen Elizabeth so sumptuously at Hinchinbrook, and who, 
from his magnificence and munificence, was known as the Golden 
Knight. 

These and many other towns in this and the neighbouring 
counties can easily be imagined to have been busy and prosperous 
commercial centres when we enumerate the large and wealthy 
religious establishments about which they were scattered. In 
Lincolnshire alone, for instance, there were fifteen Abbeys, at least 
thirty priories, and quite a score of other foundations such as 
nunneries, cells, colleges, preceptories, alien priories, and hospitals. 
Peterborough and Ely, both most intimately associated with the life 
of Hereward, lie upon well-trodden tourist tracks. Our excuse for 
dealing somewhat in detail with places like Bourne and Crowland is 
that they are comparatively unknown, and that they stand upon the 
threshold of a part of England which has always been somewhat 
under the ban of the pleasure traveller, but which, if not remarkable 
for natural beauty, yields to no other in historical and antiquarian 
interest quite apart from its association with the name of Hereward 
the Wake—Last of the English. 

H. F. ABELL. 
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SOME FURTHER FOLK-RHYMES. | 


i. 
RIvER RuyYMzS. 


HERE are a good number of folk-rhymes connected with the 
rivers and streams of our country. Though they are metrical, 
and sometimes have a ballad-lilt about them, these things cannot 
always be described as poetry. They speak unerringly of the popular 
taste for jingle and doggerel, that taste which, in its rudest form, is 
undoubtedly the first step towards a poetical literature. It is the 
local character of these rhymes that renders them truly interesting 
and valuable. Sometimes they embody old tradition; sometimes 
they are of so general a nature that they might be applied to any 
river in any country. In some we find the utterance of local pride 
—a boast, perhaps, that one river drowns more persons than another. 
Of this kind is the striking Border-land rhyme about Tweed and 
Till :-— 
Tweed says to Till 
What gars ye rin sae still ? 
Till says to Tweed 
Tho’ ye rin wi’ speed 
And I rin slaw, 
Yet where ye drown ae man ; 
I drown twa. 5 


ante 


There is a tragic solemnity in this little bit of verse which bespeaks 
true poetic gift in its originator ; it seems akin to the old Border 
ballads. Sometimes the last lines run differently :— 





Div ye no ken 
Where ye drown ae man 
I drown ten? 










More brief, yet! perhaps equally striking in its way, is the old 
Devonshire“couplet which embodies some forgotten legend of the 
Dart river-spirit : 






River Dart, O river of Dart, 
Every year thou claimest a heart. 
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Yorkshire has two very similar rhymes, though not so poetically 
expressed. One speaks of the river that gives its name to Doncaster : 


The shelving, slimy river Don, 
Each year a daughter or a son ; 


showing that Don, like Dart, claims one death a year. Probably 
both rivers exceed their claim. The other rhyme givesa still greater 
and more fatal importance to the river Wharfe :— 


Wharfe is clear and Aire is lithe ; 
Where the Aire drowns one the Wharfe drowns five. 


The Scotch river Don makes a claim for precedence on less 

tragic ground, referring doubtless to the merits of river-side soil:— 

Ae rood o’ Don’s worth twa o’ Dee, 

Unless it be for fish or tree. 
This is the spirit of utility as distinct from romance and poetry. A 
similar spirit actuates the following rhyme, which is familar on Severn- 
side :— 

If it raineth when it doth flow, 

Then yoke your oxe and goe to plough; 

If it raineth when it doth ebb, 

Then unyoke your oxe and go to bed. 


There is another rhyme in this neighbourhood that is rather 
difficult to understand :— 


Blessed is the eye 
That is between Severn and Wye. 


Some have interpreted “eye” to mean a view or prospect ; others 
say it is the old Saxon word for island. The right meaning of the 
lines seems yet lacking. There is a lovely prospect indeed on the 
banks of the Wye, and much of Severn-bank is fair enough ; but 
there is no island that can be described as lying between these two 
rivers. 

In Lancashire we have another rhyme that speaks of the 
murderous qualities of certain rivers, but the reference is rather to 
the sea-mouth of these streams :— 


The Kent and the Keer 
Have parted many a good man and his mare. 


Another Lancashire couplet brings together the names of some 
tributaries to the Mersey :— 


Yoke, Irwell, Medlock, and Tame 
When they meet with the Mersey do lose their name. 
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Probably the following Lincolnshire rhyme refers to fertility of 


soil :— 
Well is the man 
*Twixt Trent and Witham ; 


and another distich says :— 
Witham pike, 
England hath none like. 


In Northumberland we have the Till mentioned again : 


Foot of Breamish and head of Till 
Meet together at Berwick Mill. 


If we may believe the Stafford rhyme, Dove must be a miniature 


Nile, for 
In April, Dove’s flood 
Is worth a king’s good. 


More interesting, because it seems to embody some forgotten 
tradition, is the Westmoreland rhyme about the river Eden :— 


Let Uter Pendragon do what he can, 
The river Eden will roll as it ran. 


Uther Pendragon was the reputed father of King Arthur, whose 
legends, especially in the days of Strathclyde, were as familiar in the 
north of Britain as in the south. It is said that there was an attempt 
to divert the waters of Eden from their old course long since, 
though it is not easy to see how this was connected with the name 
of Uther. The proverb is now applied to any who try to thwart 
nature. In Yorkshire we meet the following :— 


Castleford women must needs be fair, 
Because they wash both in Calder and Aire ; 


but it has been suggested that if they washed now in those rivers, 
they would soil rather than cleanse themselves. A district in the 
same county very liable to floods gives us another couplet :— 


The Hodder, the Calder, Ribble and rain 
All meet together in Mytton domain. 


Sometimes the rhyme runs :— 


The Hodder, the Calder, Ribble and rain 
All joined together can’t carry a bean ; 





but the inference is not clear. Another Yorkshire rhyme is :— 








When Derwent flows 
Then Keldgate goes, 
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There are springs at Keldgate which are supposed to be connected 
with the Derwent. A Scottish rhyme gives a graphic picture of a 
race between three rivers :— 

Tweed run, 


Annan won, 
Clyde fell down and broke its neck. 


When we remember the numberless legends that attach to rivers, 
it is perhaps surprising that the rhymes are not more numerous ; but 
as time passes, and literature spreads, these things are forgotten 
before any one has thought it worth while to record them. It is this 
that makes the labours of the folklorist so valuable. He snatches 
from oblivion that which would otherwise be for ever lost. These 
rhymes may not seem great things in themselves, yet they speak to 
us of the past, they embody the genuine thoughts and observations 
of the people, and the more clearly they belong to the soil the more 
is their value. 


II. 


PoPULAR PRAYER-RHYMES AND FOLK-PRAYERS. 


There is less absolute heathenism in our land now than there has 
been at any previous time, but still there is a good deal. A few 
years since it was possible to come across a fair number of persons 
who did not even know the Lord’s Prayer ; but if they were asked if 
they knew any prayer, they very probably would mumble some old 
formula, sounding rather like a pagan incantation than a prayer, 
which they had been taught in their childhood. There may be such 
persons still. Sometimes the words, when examined, will be found 
to be a survival of an old Catholic petition, lingering in the memory 
of the people long after its meaning had been forgotten. Mr. Arthur 
Norway, travelling in Cornwall, tells us that he met with the strange 
sentence “ Saint Margaretta or her nobs,” used as a lucky formula ; 
and it was only after much puzzling that he suddenly recognised the 
words to be a corruption of a Latin invocation, Sancta Margaretta ora 
‘~o nobis. The old woman who quoted the mystic words had not 
the least idea of their meaning ; they had been handed down to her 
from ancestors who had probably been as ignorant as herseif, out 
who had been taught the prayer by their priests. Equally mysterious 
at first sight is the expression “numny dumny,” used in the West 
Country to keep off ghosts, yet it is equally obvious that the words 
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are merely a corruption of i nomine Domini. But there is an English 
prayer-rhyme far more common than any other—so common that it 
may almost be said to be universal ; we meet it with slight variations 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. This rhyme, Mr. 
Baring-Gould thinks, cannot be regarded as a Catholic prayer at all, 
but is rather an old heretical formula which the Papal Church itself 
condemned, but which got so firmly fixed in the minds of the people 
that it has not yet been eliminated. The rhyme has many versions, 
but the following is perhaps as good as any :— 


5° Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on, 
There are four corners to my bed, 
Which four angels overspread, 
Two at the foot and two at the head, 
And two to carry me when I am dead, 


Sometimes, instead of the “four corners,” it is “four posties ;” and 


the end is given in many different ways. Thus, in Dorset it runs :— 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Be blest the bed that I lie on ; 
Vowr corners to my bed, 

Vowr angels all aspread, 

Woone at head an’ woone at veet, 
An’ two to keep my zoul asleep. 


Sometimes, especially in the north, the same saints are invoked to 
“hold the horse that I leap on;” but perhaps this can only be re- 
garded as a chance variation. It is not necessary to follow the prayer 
through all its many varied wordings and additions. Each locality has 
naturally its own form, but there is no change in the spirit of the 
thing. The number of angels varies; generally it is four, but some- 
times five, and sometimes only three. It would appear that this 
reference to the angels around the bed, though it may sound Christian 
enough, is really the most ancient and wide-spread part of the 
invocation. We find the allusion in anold French rhyme called 
the “Little White Paternoster,” part of which may be translated 
thus: ‘Going at night to my bed, I find three angels at the bedside, 
one at the foot, two at the head.” We may wonder whether these 
angels have any connection with those that come out of the south 
or the north, and that are invoked in the familiar old charm against 


a burn :— 


There came two angels from the north, 
One was fire and one was frost. 
Out fire, in frost. 
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But the four Apostles are also sometimes invoked for a burn, as 
well as for the cramp. If we began to quote these old charms we 
might never end, but they are hardly of the nature of prayers. 
More strictly allied to the subject are the White Paternosters, of 
which a French version has already been mentioned. The following 
is an old Lancashire specimen :— 


White Paternoster, St. Peter’s brother, 

What hast i’ th’ one hand? White book leavis ; 

What hast i’ th’ other hand? Heaven yate keys. 

Open heaven yates and steyk hell yates: 

And let every crysome child creep to its own mother. ‘*» 
White Paternoster, Amen. 


There are variations of this, evidently so corrupted by ignorant 
repetition as to be hardly intelligible. Another similar formula was 
known as the “ Little Creed : ”— 


Little Creed, can I need 

Kneel before our Lady’s knee? 

Candles light, candles burn, 

Our Lady prayed to her dear Son, 

That we all to heaven might come. 
Little Creed, Amen. 


Another most singular prayer, of evident great antiquity, is as 
follows :— 
I bless me with God and the rood, 
With His sweet flesh and precious blood ; 
With His cross and His creed, 
His length and his breed, 
From my toe to my crown, 
And all my body up and down, 
From my back to my breast, 
My five wits be my rest, 
God never let ill come at ill, 
But through Jesu’s own will, 
Sweet Jesus, Lord, Amen. 


The word “breed” in the fourth line of course means breadth. 
Some of the other lines appear to be corrupted from their original 
meaning. A strange rhyme sometimes put into the lips of the dying 
is made up of such Latin scraps as the uneducated had caught from 
hearing Catholic prayers, strung together with English words :— 


In nomine Patris up and down, 

Et Filii Spiritus Sancti upon my crown; 
Crux Christi upon my breast, 

Swect Lady, send me eternal rest. 
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The doggerel seems to bear some reference to making the sign of 
the cross. There is another rhyme sometimes repeated on going to 


rest :-— 
I lay me down to rest me, 


And pray the Lord to bless me. 
If I should sleep no more to wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


There is no trace of superstition in this rhyme, so that it is evidently 
more modern than the others that have been quoted. Some of them 
prove to us what rubbish will be said as prayer if right prayers are 
not taught to the people. The ignorant peasant, not knowing even 
the Lord’s Prayer, lay down to rest with a greater sense of security 
if he repeated his mysterious formula, words which he did not under- 
stand, but which he had been taught to think good words, and which 
he regarded with superstitious veneration. As for the invocation of 
the four Evangelists, that has been interpreted by Mr. Baring-Gould 
as probably some dim survival of sun-worship and the four quarters 
of the heavens. We are accustomed by now to the solar 
hypothesis for all old tradition and myth; and it is interesting to 
find so venerable an antiquity, so respectable a paternity, for the 
familiar old doggerel. 

ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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REVERIE. 


HEN autumn winds toll out the dying year 
I feel no sadness for the summer gone, 
But an ineffable despair and fear 
For all that must some future day be born : 
Pity for things that cannot change or die, 
Forced to revive for all eternity. 


Since while successive ages come and go 
It is the same corn turns from green to gold, 
Always the selfsame flowers that bud and blow, 
That fade and perish ever as of old, 
Always the sun that rises and that sets, 
And the same kisses and the same regrets. 


Though all the rustling woods fall fast asleep 
In the sweet silence of their transient rest— 
Though snowbound fields their tender secrets keep — 
Though ice lies softly on the water’s breast— 
Still at its set hour—a remorseless thing — 
Eternal phantom ! I behold the Spring. 


Cc. E. MEETKERK¥¢, 
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TABLE TALK. 


Sir WALTER Besant’s “East Lonpon.”! 


IR WALTER BESANT is now the accepted historian of 
S London. In four successive volumes he has set before us 
with exemplary spirit and fidelity the civic and national life of 
the great city, its growth and expansion, its history and develop- 
ment. In no full sense of the word is London a metropolis, and 
those who employ such terms as metropolitan do so for the sake of 
convenience or in ignorance. Whatever it may be to Sydney or 
Melbourne, or may have been to Boston and Philadelphia, London 
is no more a metropolis to York or Chester than is Paris to Nantes, 
Marseilles, or Bordeaux. It has long been our capital, which is 
quite a different matter, and it is—though some upholders of the 
North hesitate to concede even this—the centre of our national life. 
Of London as it was and as it is Sir Walter has supplied a series 
of pictures of marvellous vivacity and beauty. Three successive 
volumes, entitled respectively ‘“ London,” ‘ Westminster,” and 
“South London,” have exhibited what is most splendid and im- 
posing in its pageantry, most picturesque in its aspects, and most 
romantic in its annals. In his latest work, ‘‘ East London,” Sir 
Walter has set himself a task different from anything he has pre- 
viously accomplished, and shows, with no less spirit than is evidenced 
in his previous works, the reverse of the medal—that part of London 
of which Londoners know least ; a part, moreover, which in the long- 
suffering poverty of its occupants has at home or abroad no parallel. 


















PovERTY IN LONDON. 


T is, of course, absurd to suppose that the extremes of poverty 
are to be seen only in East London. Under the shadow of our 
palaces and law courts, within closest hearing of minster bells, and 
immediately behind our most crowded streets, is sheltered every 
form of suffering, disease, and vice. Some difference has been 


'Chatto & Windus. 
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witnessed within the last twenty years, but even now the American 
explorer—who, speaking our language, is naturally the most 
competent and the most intelligent of outside observers—stands 
appalled at the spectacles unfolded before him. Nowhere, however, 
except in East London, with its endless miles of squalid and unlovely 
streets, can the extent of London poverty or the fierceness of social 
and domestic contrasts be contemplated so readily or so well. The 
district with which Sir Walter deals in his latest volume, and in 
which the lessons he teaches can best be studied, is, as he says, 
practically not half a century old. Its limits he clearly defines. 
They include the area north of the Thames and east of Bishopsgate 
Street Without, that “‘area newly covered with houses, now a 
densely populated suburb lying east of the River Lea,” and that 
“aggregation of crowded towns, each large enough to form an im- 
portant city by itself, formed of the once rural suburban villages 
called Hackney, Clapton, Stoke Newington, Old Ford, Stepney, 
Bow, and Stratford.” 


A CITY WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 


MAY not attempt to exhibit the life which, with the aid of 

artists such as Messrs. Francis S. Walker, Phil May, Joseph 
Pennell, and L. Raven-Hill, Sir Walter brings with unparalleled vivid- 
ness before us. A few features on which he insists may, however, 
be mentioned. The negative side gives perhaps the most startling 
results. In this town, the growth of which rivals all that is most 
striking in the record of American cities, there are, roughly estimated, 
five hundred miles, probably much more, of streets—a hundred miles 
more or less are, as our author says, of little importance—and two 
million inhabitants. This population is greater than that of Berlin 
or Vienna, St. Petersburg or Philadelphia. In what does it come 
short, then, of being a city? It is not such by organisation ; it is 
‘“‘a mere collection of overgrown villages lying side by side.” Until 
the close of the last century it had “no centre, no heart, no repre- 
sentative body, no mayor, no aldermen, no councils, no wards; it 
has not inherited Folk’s Mote, Hustings, or Ward Mote; it has 
therefore no public buildings of its own. Its vestry and town 
halls even are those of separate hamlets—Hackney or Stratford— 
not East London.” It has no cathedral, no college. What Sir 
Walter dwells on as most remarkable of all, in a place of two million 
people there are no hotels. This means that there are no visitors. 
Coffee-rooms, eating-houses, fried-fish shops, and, of course, public- 
houses or gin palaces, there are in abundance, but what can be 
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regarded as a better-class restaurant is not to be found. Naturally, 
there are no carriages, and, judging from the illustrations, there are 
miles of streets so uniform in ugliness that the traveller returns in 
weariness and despair from the task of exploration, in which the 
sight of a horse and cart must be something of a rarity. 


REDEEMING FEATURES OF EAst LONDON. 


ITH the district which Sir Walter so graphically describes 
I have a certain amount of familiarity, having a few years 
ago perambulated many of its streets to its easternmost limits. A 
more prosaic as well as a less accurate observer than Sir Walter, I 
found less that was consolatory in this hive of human labour than 
he. There are still spots of summer greenery within the district, 
including a park of great beauty, and there are forest glades not far 
away. The docks, with their crowded masts and their sailors of all 
nations, are objects of unending interest ; and the Tower Bridge, or 
new water-gate, is, as Sir Walter says, “the noblest and most 
stately gate possessed by any city.” Historical and sentimental 
associations, though such are rare, are not wholly wanting, as readers 
of an admirable volume will discover. It requires, however, a large- 
hearted charity and love of humanity to think, in presence of the life 
one contemplates, “how many girls, beautiful in their youth; how 
many women, beautiful in their lives ; how many young men of 
interest, because they have their lives before them ; how many old 
men of interest, because their lives are behind them, are living in 
this city so monotonous and so mean.” This is written in the 
optimistic spirit expressed by Leigh Hunt—I quote from distant 
memory : 
Good is as hundreds, evil as one : 
Round about goeth the golden sun— 
a creed not greatly favoured in these days of Schopenhauers, 
Verlaines, and Maeterlincks. 

I have dealt only with a fringe of Sir Walter’s subject, and must 
end by commending the work to my readers. The romance of trade 
appeals to us all. The inner life of what is called “The City of 
many Crafts” needed a philosopher, an artist, and a lover of 
humanity such as is Sir Walter to bring to light its sympathetic 
aspects. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 























Complete in 4 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. each. 
A History of the Four Georges and 
of William the Fourth. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY and. JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 


‘Two charmingly readable volumés, which the reader would gladly find even bulkier than they aré..., 
Like the “ History of Our Own Times,” these pleasant volumes deserve to supplant fiction for a moment with 
the free and subscription library public, —PaLi MALL GAZETTE. 

‘The story is the most romantic in the long drama of English history, and Mr, McCarthy, with an art that 
ig the outcome of long experience, tells bis tale in @ Way that.Iures the reader on from chapter to cheyter 
until he closes the beok with the melancholy refiéction that the end has been reached.’—LivERPCOL Post. 

‘No less agreeable specimens of the gostipy, colloquial, “ mainly-about-people ” style of popular history than 
their predecessors. . . . The character-stvdies of the three kings, and of the various men of light and leading 
who served or opposed them, are upfailif gly admirable.’ WoRLp. 

‘Readers who enjoy bistory made easy by writing resolutely picturesque, with a good deal of gossip and a 
few excursions into literature, have. here a rich feast provided for them.’—Pror. 

‘We have to thank Mr. McCarthy for giving us a very readable and lively history of the five reigns which 
lay between the death of Queen Anne and the Accession of Qneen Victoria, He is uever either needlessly 
diffuse or provokingly otscure, and always keeps the thread of his story well in hand."—STanparp, 

‘The volumes . . . are well fitted to appcal to that large section of the public which regurds history as a 
kind of romance with a basis of truth in it, and likes to have it treated and presented accordingly,’,—GLascow 
HERALD, 

‘Readers of Mr. McCarthy's former histories do not need to be informed of the lively interest. with which, by 
means of illustrative anecdotes and a keen ay preciation of the humorons, he invests the dry records of the past. 
The volumes before us are full of quotable miatter."—DaILy ExPrRzss, 

‘The work completcd in these two portly volumes will achieve a wide popularity. The gift of picturesque 
and engaging narrative, the emphatic portraiture. of historic personalities, the selection of what is most 
interesting to the averege mind, the instinctive avoidance of whatever is dull, though it may be important, 
which made the “ History of Our Own Times” so popular a piece of historical writing, are displayed with equal 
winningress-in this companion work.’—OUTLOOK. 

‘The book .. . need never grow old so long as there are English readers who like light reading in history,’ 
—ScoreMmAN, i 

‘ There is much in these volumes with which the present writer totally disagrees, but he does not envy the 
critics who can fail to recognise their charm, their grace, and the vivid pictures they present of eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century life, or who can refuse to admit them to constitute a highly important contribution to 
the history of the period of which they so ably treat. “The History of the Four Georges and William IYV.,” and 
“A History of Our Own Times,” dealing, as they do consecutively, with the 150 years immediately preceding the 
birth of men still young, must not be left unread by anyone professing to.be a fairly educated Englishman; and 
it would be difficult % believe that they have not already been read by every Irishman.’—WEkKLY REGISTER. 

‘Mr. McCarthy’. . . is as easy to read as ever, and knows how to make even dry themes entertaining, He 
gains thereby the ear of the general reader, and the book is likely to be as often asked for at the libraries as any 
novel. On the other hand, thanks to an excellent index, the student will find it a very useful book of reference 
to tLe ev: nts and opiniors of the time.’— LITERATURE. 

‘Nothing in these two volumes, which are full of good things, is more delightfully done than the various 
character sketches which Mr. Mc“arthy gives us. Mr. McCarthy has the novelist’s eye for character, and his 

appreciations and analysis are good reading. . . . We congratulate Mr. McOarthy on the worthy accomplishment 
of no small or insignificant task, and we can recommend these volumes not only to the student but to every 
intelligent reader interested in the development of our social and economic conditions.’—Inish Tims, 

‘The work to which Mr. McCarthy has devoted so much. pains and so many years is worthily completed.’— 
SPEAKER. 

‘Mr. McOartby’s style is eo facile and agreeable, that the present volumes are quite as pleasant reading as the 
previous ones. On the political side the generally scrupulous fairness of the author is not the least excellent 
feature of this history.—Svr. JAMEs's GAZETTE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Sore Temptation. 
By JOHN K. LEYS, Author of ‘The Lindsays’ &c. 


‘Told with considerable skiil.’—-OU1LOOK. 

‘Coastructed in workmanlike form, and not lacking in interest.,—Morntne LEADER. 

‘A normally pretty and exciting love story..—Nkw York HERALD, 

‘Mr. Leys possesses to perfection the knack of conceiving and constructing a good story. ...“A Sore 
Temptation” might almost figure as a model for story-writers. The threads are always perfectly clear, and the 
interest never droops.’— DaILy EXPRESS, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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HOW TO FURNISH SMARTLY WITHOUT DISTURBING CAPITAL, 
UPON ‘THE INSTALMENT PLAN,’ 


By a clever eme, endorsed by Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 

Nor MAN & STACEY. Clement Scott, And many others, and now adopted in aij 

HOUSE FURNISHERS parts of the English-speaking world. Their plan enables 

OIA A ST REET you to Furnish your House or Flat throughout, from 

1 DON 2 Drawing-room to Kitchen, including Linen, Silverware, 

Cutlery, Ironmongery, Class, Blinds, &c., out of your 

income and without disturbing your capital. This is done 

_ hy dividing the whole amount into 6, 12, 18, 24, or 36 equal 

monthly payments. During this period, however, the 

purchaser is of course at liberty to pay off the balance 

at any time, and thereby avail himself of a cash discount 

No charge made for planning or laying Carpets or Linoleums, 
Apply— 


NORMAN & STACEY, Ltd. 


Artistic House and Flat Furnishers, 
118 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.c. 


N.B.—R-asonable Prices govern all transactions, 





HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


And Similar Goods. 
SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towel. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Gown. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an absolute necessity in every 

household. Théy are a luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within 

ret ach of everyone. Be sure to buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and avoid imitations. The 
‘Osmans’ are sold by all the Principal Drapers in the World. 


MADE BY 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., Manchester, 


And sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 








iar BUYING A BICYCLE, 


look at the tyres. If they are not 


the machine is not cheap at any price. Viale Maik 





The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Ltd., 


Alna Street, Coventry ; 160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C, 
BraNCHES :—Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &e. 











